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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
In these days of doubt and gloom, when the mole is the pet 
animal of our painters and the grave is depicted by our poets 
as a haven of rest, how pleasant it is to come upon a singer 
with a cheerful bird-note! To think that the man is sixty- 
eight. too, and yet not a pessimist ! He knows that he ought 
to be, of course. and his tone is duly apologetic :— 


My soul—I mean the bit of phosphorus 
That fills the place of what that was for us— 
Can't bid its inward bores defiance 
With the new nursery tales of science. 
What profits me, though doubt by doubt, 
As nail by nail, be driven out; 
When every new one, like the last, 
Still holds my coffin lid as fast ? 
% * * > 
Our dear and admirable Huxley 
; Cannot explain to me why dueks lay. 
Since the days of Hood—nay, Hudibras—we have not had 
more humorous rhymes than these. The writer's sorrow for 
his want of scepticism is almost pathetic. He knows that the 
proper thing is to believe that Providence is “a mere sub- 
jective synthesis,” and wonders that the excellent persons who 
have discovered it are not even more plainspoken than they 
are >— 
The men who labour to revise 
Our Bibles will, | hope, be wise, 
And print it without foolish qualms, 
Instead of “God” in David's Psalms 
Noll had been more effective far 
Could he have shouted at Dunbar, 
“ Rise, Protoplasm!”’ No dourest Scot 
Had waited for another shot. 


Thus speaks the outside of our poet's golden shield ; on the 
reverse, next his heart, are writ these lines :-— 


Truly this life is precious to the root, 
And goo.l the feel of grass beneath the foot ; 
To lie in buttercups and clover bloom, 
Tenants in common with the bees, 
And watch the white clouds drift through gulfs of trees, 
Is better than long waiting in the tomb ; 
Ouly once more to feel the coming spring 
As the birds feel it when it bids them sing, 
Only once more to see the moon 
Through leaf-fringed abbey arches of the clms 
Curve her mild sickle in the west 
Sweet with the breath of haycock, were a boon 
Worth any promise of soothsayer’s realms, 
Or casual hope of being elsewhere blest, 
o * 2 @ 

Then the long evening-ends 

Lingered by cosy chimney-nooks 

With high companionship of books, 
Or slipperet talk of friends 

And swest habitual looks, 
Ts better than to stop the ears with dust : 
Too som the spectre comes to say “ Thou must.” * 


One should be grateful in these gloomy days to any poet who 
thus dares to sing of life as a thing to love: but how bright 
and fresh his heart must be from which, though near his “ three’ 
score years and ten,” such melody wells forth! Loved of two 
worlds, it is no wonder that the writer should be happy. 
Grateful above all should we who live by our pens be 
to him, for he has fought the good fight for us with wild 
beasts at Ephesus (and other American cities) for many a day 
to gain the rights which theft and greed have so long denied. 


Before these lines reach my readers they will probably know 
whether he has won the fight or not; whether the voice of 
Justice in a matter to which every other civilised nation has 
inclined its ear is to be listened to in America or not, whether 
honesty is to conquer, or the “ Boss,” and his puppets in Con- 
gress. Mr. Lowell has given us an epigram—would to Heaven 
it were an epitaph !—upon the “ Boss” :— 


Skilled to pull wires, he baflies Nature's hope, 
Who sure intended him to stretch a rope. 


A newspaper has been falling foul of a platform orator for 
applying an old joke to a modern circumstance, without 
acknowledgment. “Better late than never” is a proverb, I 
suppose, as applicable to the censure of plagiarism as to any- 
thing else ; but that the journalist should feign astonishment 
at the offence, as though he had discovered a new crime, was 
surely superfluous. I seldom read political orations, but when 
my eye glances over them, and is attracted by the interpola- 
tion, “ Laughter,” I- am pretty sure of meeting with an 
acquaintance of some standing. Politicians may not be so 
roguish as their opponents make them out to be, but they steal 
jokes by wholesale, and, though they sometimes spoil them, 
have not the time, I suppose, to destroy their identity. Of 
cours? there are a few orators of original wit, but, in front of 
most platforms, one could stand, as Piron did before the 
dramatic plagiarist, and take off one’s hat twenty times 
toan old friend. What I admire most is the courage with 
which they relate an anecdote “curiously apposite,” they 
venture to think, “to the occasion,’ as having happened to 
themselves personally, which in that case must have done so 
a century and a half ago. That the story gives so much 
satisfaction to their adherents arises, perhaps, from the proof 
it affords of the robustness of their idols’ constitution ; for 
even the people that delight in being “speechified” can 
hardly fail to recognise its hoar antiquity. If they 
read anything but “election intelligence,” they must have 
seen it somewhere. It is not only the platform, how- 
ever, which plagiarises; the pulpit is almost as bad, 
and especially in the article of jokes; and it is very 
hard, considering how “light literature” is looked down 
upon from both those eminences, how heavily they lay it 
under contribution. In last week's report of the great gems 
of politics and divinity, I notice no less than five instances 
where, to say the least of it, they were not using their own 
thunder. Of course, literary people are often plagiarists ; but 
their sin is pretty certain to find them out, or to be found out 
for them; whereas our orators and divines owe their 
most attractive features—their fireworks—to sources they do 
not condescend to indicate. I once ventured to point out to 
one who had made a very telling speech (not on my side) in 
the provinees, that three of his anecdotes could only have been 
said to be his own (and, indeed, one of them was minc) in the 
same sense that Shakspeare has been said to “convey” 
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* Heartsease and Rue,” by James Russell Lowell. 


things—by divine right of genius. He answered me in a 
manner which gave me a much higher notion of his wits (and 
even of his audacity) than his speeches had ever done. “Do 
you remember,” he said, “what the French poet Desportes 
replied to the gentleman who wrote a book pointing out his 
plagiarisms from the Italian—‘If I had known your design, 
my good Sir, he said, ‘I could have furnished you with a 
great many more instances than you have selected.’ ” 


The Duke of Cambridge has been speaking very frankly of 
the British soldier. “He is better fed, better paid, better cared 
for. and better clothed,” says his Royal Highness, “than any 
soldier in Europe, because it is necessary to attract him ; and, 
above all things comes the uniform. Half the men come for 
the uniform, for the pleasure of walking about in a smart 
coat, for the sake of the ladies.” What he has omitted to say 
is that the British soldier does not do this last for nothing. 
T am told that there is a tariff charged by warriors of the 
Guards, and other crack regiments, for walking with the fair 
sex. If they are in mufti they are prepared to escort Jemima 
Anne, in public places, on very reasonable terms—twopence a 
walk; but if in uniform they consider themselves worth at 
least three times the money. These perquisites—which never 
appear in the Army Estimates—are very considerable, and, I 
need not say, are earned under the most agreeable circwm- 
stances the imagination can conceive. I wish—but what is 
the good of wishing— 


Others I see whom these surroun:l, 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure, 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure, 


T am too short—not “up to the standard.” 

1 suppose it is right that the good folk who intend to 
benefit us by their benevolence after death seldom inform us 
of their intentions in their lifetime. There is a proverb 
against good intentions, in connection with the future of those 
who do not keep their words to honest and deserving people, 
which may have its weight with them ; or they may wish to 
spare us the sense of obligation derived from favours to come ; 
or they may think it possible that between now and their 
decease they may have a quarrel with us, and wish to leave their 
money to somebody else; or they may not like the idea of 
their personal loss to us being mitigated by the prospect of 
gettfng some of their personal property. At all events, they 
do keep this very interesting matter to themselves, and for my 
part—though I would venture delicately to point out that 
there we ways by which rich persons can benefit the deserving 
other than dying for them, or even before them—TI am in- 
clined to think they are right in so doing. A confrary 
course would interfere with the fresdom of social inter- 
course. One could not contradict a man—much less a 
lady—who had said he was going to leave us £50,000: 
and I should be uncommonly careful how I even differel 
from him. Indeed, I have known cases where the very 
greatest precautions have not prevented previsions of this 
kind coming to nothing, and to even an expression of personal 
opinion (in the codicilrevoking the legacy), which was several 
degrees worse than nothing. (Why, by-the-way, people are 
allowed to “say things” in wills, which anybody can read for 
a shilling, that they mustn't say anywhere else, has always 
puzzled me—but that’s a detail.) Moreover, where there is 
no such necessity for secrecy in the matter, as in the bequests 
to public bodies, I have noticed that when the testator 
announces beforehand his intention to benefit them, he never 
carries it out ; and I have known him to even leave his money 
to an opposition institute. An eminent friend of mine once 
caused quite a flutter of gratitude in the Phrenological Society 
by promising them his head when he should have no further 
use for it. Yet, somehow, they never got it. And now I read 
that a great female philanthropist, still in life, has revoked a 
similar gift to the College of Surgeons. I hardly think, how- 
ever, that this change in the post-mortem disposal of one’s 
head should be set down in the ordinary category of non- 
performances. Perhaps some bump comes ont upon it in the 


meantime—such as Economy—or another goes in—such ¢s | 


Lavishness—which alters the conditions, and “compels the 
owner of the property in spite of himself to take another view 
of its destination. 


IT have often wished to be a clergyman, and cannot under- 
stand why my friends say it is “ just as well” (some even 
say “ better”) that I did not carry that design into execution. 
Of all things in this world, I should like to stand up ina 
lofty pulpit, and read ont (none of your extempore preaching 
for me) exactly what I please, and never be contradicted. 
What a chance fora man even if it occurred but once in a 
lifetime, and the divines have it every week! At Athens 
(U.S.A.) a minister has been abusing this privilege to the 
extent of preaching his own funeral sermon. He said, “I 
know my own faults, and my own good points, as nobody 
else knows, and I am not going to have people, after I am gone, 


. talking of a thing they don’t understand.” The whole affair was 


arranged as though it had been the real thing, with the minister's 
family in their pew in the deepest mourning. He abstained 
from reviling his enemies in a very creditable manner, with tho 
exception of some people in Alabama ; and, even’ in that case, 
he made it less a personal matter than one of locality. “ I have 
been called by the Lord to eleven States,” he said, “ except one, 
to which the Devil called me. and that was Alabama,” A more 
free-spoken sermon (though the preacher, of course, was not a 
Free thinker) was never heard. To think that I have missed 
such an opportunity as this—open, I suppose, to every clergy- 
man—is deplorable. Individuals like Lord Brougham, for 
instance, have -pretended to die in order to read what 
was said of them in the papers; but to be able to 
write one’s autobiography and read it out to people who can't 
even so much as say, ‘Oh, I like that!” (meaning that they 
don't, or that they disbelieve it) is a chance that can never 
happen to a layman. I was. once asked by an enterprising 


editor to compose for him “a cheerful obituary ” of an eminent 
frien: n in ill-health (but who is, happily, not dead yet), 
and I declined ; but if anyone should ask me to write my own 


(and will pay for it in advance), I am prepared to do business 
with him. Even in that case, however, there might be other 
obituaries, where my good points might not be so well handled ;- 
whereas a “ funeral sermon ” settles everything, and entirely to 
the satisfaction of the person most concerned, for good and all. 
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THE COURT. 

Her Majesty returned to England from the Contj 
Friday, April 27. ‘The voyage from Flushing Ate ae a 
by contrary winds, and the Royal yacht arrived at Port Vic 
toria at six o'clock. Her Majesty and Prince and Prin ae 
Henry of Battenberg entered the train shortly afterwards 4 oa. 
travelling via Waterloo Junction, arrived at Windsor “65 . 
half-past eight o'clock. Next morning the Queen went ont 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein visited her Majesty, and remained ti 
luncheon. On Sunday morning, April 29, the Queen, Prince ina 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and the members of the Roy " 
household attended Divine service in the private chapel Th 
Dean of Windsor, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Hornby, Provost of 
Eton College and Chaplain to the Queen, officiated ; and the 
Rey. Dr. Hornby preached the sermon. The Prince of Wales 
visited her Majesty and remained to luncheon. ‘The Gbeen 
went out, accompanied by the Prince of Wales and Princess 
Beatrice. Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, with the 
infant Prince and Princess, left the castle shortly after four 
oelock for Darmstadt and Jugenheim on Monday marine 
April 30. The Queen went out from Windsor Castle, accom. 
panied by Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein arrived at the castle. The 
Marquis of Salisbury arrived at the castle in the evening. He 
had an audience of the Queen, and afterwards had the 
honour of dining with her Majesty. General the Right Hon 
Sir Henry and the Hon. Lady Ponsonby had the honour of 
being invited. The Queen drove out on Tuesday mornine 
May 1, accompanied by Princess Christian of Schleswic- 
Holstein. The Marquis of Salisbury left the castle. The 
Duchess of Albany, with her children, arrived at Windsor 
Castle on a visit to the Queen. Her Royal Highness will 
remain at the castle during the absence of Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg on the Continent. 

Queen Victoria has sent a letter to the Empress Victoria, 
expressing her Majesty's great gratification at the cordial 
reception extended to her by the inhabitants of Berlin. 

The Prince of Wales was present at a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Trustees of the British Museum 
(Natural History) in the Cromwell-road on Saturday morning. 
In the afternoon his Royal Highness visited the Goupil 
Galleries (Boussod, Valadon, and Co.) and inspected the picture 
of the * Palace of Fontainebleau,” by Mr. J. Haynes Williams. 
He also honoured Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries, 160, New 
Bond-street, with a visit to inspect Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ 
“ Japanese ” Exhibition. In the evening his Royal Highness 
and suite visited Toole’s Theatre and witnessed the performance 
of “ The Don.” On Sunday the Prince paid a visit to the Queen at 
Windsor. On behalf of her Majesty, the Prince held the third 
Levée of the season at St, James's Palace on Monday, April 30. 
There were about a hundred presentations.. In the morning 
his Royal Highness was present at the funerai of the late Mr. 
J.J. Kanné, Director of the Queen's Continental Journeys, at 
the Brompton Cemetery. In the evening the Prince and suite 
visited the Strand Theatre, and witnessed the performances of 
“ Katti” and “* Airy Annie.” 

At Windsor, on May 1, the thirty-eighth birthday of the 
Duke of Connaught was celebrated with the usual honours. 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES, 

The marriage of the Hon. Eric Rollo, second son of Lord Rollo, 
to Miss Constance Hohler, youngest daughter of Mr, H. B. 
Hohler, of Fawkham Manor, Kent, was solemnised on April 30 
at St. George’s Church, Hanoyer-square. The bride, who was 
given away by her father. wore a costume of white duchesse 
satin, trimmed with Brussels lace, Brussels lace veil, and 
diamond ornaments. The bridesmaids were Miss Hohler, the 
Hon. Cicely Rollo, Lady Mary Bligh, the Hon. Mina North, 
Miss B. Preston, and Miss G. Tremayne. ‘lhey were attired in 
dresses of white striped nun’s veiling, trimmed with pale blue 
satin and gold lace, and white hats with aigrettes of pale blue 
ostrich feathers. Each carried a bouquet of lilies-of-the- 
valley, tied with pale blue streamers, and wore a pearl bangle, 
the gifts of the bridegroom. Mr. John Lache was best man. 

The marriage of the Hon. Alice Somerville, daughter of the 
late Lord Athlumney, and sister of the present Peer, to Mr. 
Charles Loftus Tottenham, son of the late Colonel Tottenham, 
M.P., was solemnised on April 30, at Frant, Sussex. 

Mr. Francis Samuelson, second son of Sir Bernhard Samuel- 
son, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., of 56, Prince’s-gate, was married on 
April 24, at St. Matthias’ Church, Torquay, to Miss Merritt- 
Wright, elder daughter of the lat» Mr. William Merritt-Wright, 
of St. John, New Brunswick, and of Mrs. Merritt-Wright, of 
Anstey’s Lea, Torquay. The bridszroom was accompanied by 
Mr. Robert Younger as best man. The bride, who was given 
away by her great-uncle, Mr. Christian Allbusen, was attended 
by four bridesmaids—Miss Laycock, cousin of the bride ; 
Miss Samuelson, sister of the bridegroom ; Miss Symonds, and 
Miss Patton-Bethune. 


Lord Justica Bowen presided at the anniversary dinner of 
the King’s College Hospital, on April 8), at the Hotel Métro- 
pole. Donations were announced to the amount of £2000. 

The Bishop of London presided over the annual meeting of 
the National Temperance League held in Exeter Hall on 
April 30. The report showed that during the year the work 
had been considerable. 

The programme arranged for Mr. Samuel Brandram’s 
Saturday afternoon recital, May 5, is admirably adapted for 
the display-of the varied style of this accomplished elocutionist : 
the first part being readings from Shakspeare—Prince Hal in 
three characters ; and the second part a charming medley. 

The following gentlemen have been called to the Bar :—at 
the Middle Temple—Harry Tahl, Giles A. Daubeny, John G. 
Bagram, Alphonse P. N. Du Toit, Henry T. L, Marshall. 
Lionel G. Creswell, Lakshman Gangadhar Bhadbade, Cecil I. 
Carver, Wei Piu, Edgar V. Huggett, Ernest A. Robinson, Thomas 
Minstrell, Benjamin Bennett, William R. Smith, M.D., Aberdeen 
University. D.Sc. Edinburgh University. At Gray's Inn— 
Charles Palmer, James W. Ross-Brown, George L. Bannerman, 
and Samuel J. Goldston. 

The annual genera] court and election of the Asylum for 
Idiots was held on April 26, at the Cannon-street Hotel, under 
the presidency of Mr. H. G. Hoare. The report stated that the 
annual subscriptions, which are the mainstay of the institution, 
show a decrease of about £40; and the charity suffered by 
the death and withdrawal of annual subscribers during the 


- past year to the extent of £340. In the case of those ceasing 


to subscribe, inability to continue the payment had almost 
invariably been assigned as the reason for the withdrawal. 
The number of inmates at the present time is 579 ; 203 males 
and 57 females are usefully employed, and 43 more lads work 
half-time, and spend the rest in schools ; while 45 males and 
179 females are engaged in school full-time. and 85 half-time. 
There is a large number of patients retained gratuitously, and 
the institution continues to do much useful charitable work. 
The total receipts for the year ending Dec. 31, 1887, amounted 
to £26,158, and the expenditure to £25,043. ; 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


In this first and necessarily cursory survey of the exhibition 
at Burlington House, it is only possible to give the result of 
general impressions. The havoc amongst the well-known 
“outsiders” is notorious. Many artists who for years have 
been regular exhibitors have found themselves left out in the 
cold ; and, amongst such, the names of Miss Clara Montalba, 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle, and others less well-known are conspicuous 
by their absence. In spite, or perhaps in consequence, of this 
Praconian legislation, the present year’s exhibition will com- 
pare favourably not only with many previous ones but even 
with the display of last year, of which the level was 
admittedly high. The artists who on this occasion seem destined 
to make the greatest mark are the President (Sir I. Leighton), 
Mr. Vicat Cole. R.A., Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., Mr. 
Woods, A.R.A., Mr. S. J. Solomon, Mr. J. Farquharson, and, of 
course, Mr. Alma Tadema. These may be said to give the note 
to the exhibition ; but in reality the general level isso good that 
the more important works do not shine out with such 
brilliance as they frequently have done. In the second flight 
we should be inclined to place Mr. Yeend King, Mr. Hook, R.A., 
Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Sant, R.A., and Mr. 
Claude Hayes. Mr. Henry Moore is, unfortunately, too apt to 
repeat himself in scenes of which he has already mastered 
the difficulties, and, consequently, his present achievements 
touch us less strongly. 

Beginning with the first room, Mr. W. B. Richmond’s 
portrait of Prince Bismarck (21) is a noteworthy picture, 
the result of the artist’s ten days’ sojourn at Friedrichsruhe:. 
Although not in all respects equal to some of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s work, especially in the painting of the eyes, it is 
a fine, strong rendering of the “Man of Iron,” and will 
naturally attract its due share of attention. Close by it is 
a feeble specimen of Mr. G. D. Leslie's powers, the portrait 
of Sir Bradford Leslie (27), weak and wiry to the last 
degree. Mr. Hook’s “Low Tide Gleanings” (32) is full 
of animation and fresh air, but it resembles so many of his 
compositions of sea and rock, with the ordinary sprinkling of 
red-skinned fisher-children, that it is only distinguishable from 
a dozen others by its title. ‘Two excellent portraits by Mr. F. 
Holl—the Attorney-General (25) and Sir Andrew Clark, M.D. 
(22)—are both equally clever and equally wanting in imagin- 
ation. Mr. Herbert Snell's “ Floods in the Thames Valley ” (25), 
a moonlight scene of inundated lowlands, is suggestive. some- 
what, of the style of the late Mr. Cecil Lawson, grafted on to 
that of Mr. G. Mason. My. Sant, who has so long wandered 
among the flimsy requirements of satin and silk, sends a 
strongly-painted work, “The Soul’s Awakening ” (70), repre- 
senting a young girl in a dark green dress, looking upwards, 
in which. the colour is strong and the hands—so often a weak 
point in Mr, Sant’s figures—are carefully and delicately 
painted Mr. Marks’s* From Sunny Seas” (69), an old man 
foliowing on & chart his boy’s wanderings, of which the 
results in birds skins and the like bestrew the floor of the 
room. The picture has more sentiment if less humour than 
is generally to be found in the artist's work, but it is painted 
with that too manifest restraint which robs so many of Mr. 
Marks’s works of their real human interest. Mr. F. Dicksee’s 
» Within the Shadow of the Church” (5) is distinctly garish— 
iorgetful that Venetian colouring relies on its rich harmonies 
rather than on its brilliant effects. Mr. F. D. Millet’s “ Love- 
Letter’ (81) is an excellently conceived and _ pleasantly 
painted interior, in which the interest is fairly well dis- 
tributed between the old father, divided between his news- 
paper and breakfast, and the young girl in white, who has 
jusbread the letter which she has withdrawn from the post-bag 
on the floor, In the careful rendering of details, Mr. Millet 
combines the methodical treatment of the best Dutch artists 
with much of the tender‘sentiment of the late Frenchmen. It 
is obviously of no small advantage to a painter to belong to a 
nation of which the art tendencies and peculiarities are as yet 
unsettled ; and to be able, without violence to his origin, 
to gather flowers in every field of art. Mr. Henry Moore's 
 Nearing..the Needles” (62) is made up of very much tho 
same materials as his great picture of last year; but, rich 
and true as the colouring is, we fail to see in what, except in 
size, it differs from the original work. Mr. Yeend King’s “An 
Osier-bed on the Kennet” (50) is the poetic treatment of 
a unpromising subject, and is especially noteworthy for its 
harmonious rendering of the shades of grey and green which 
make up the picture. Mr. L. Fildes’s diploma work, “ A School- 
girl’ (63), gives us a very charming rendering of an English 
rustic beauty. with her slate under her arm, full of satisfaction 
at the conclusion of her daily task. The touch of colour upon 
the child's neck is extremely delicately treated, and the whole 
work bears witness to a consummate mastery of his art. 

In the second room, Mr. Noble’s “ Royal Captives” (106) 
forms an agreeable contrast to the numerous wild beasts which 
glare at us from the walls, for the most part apparently bored 
by the treatment to which they have been subjected. Mr. 
Hook’s “ Feast of the Osprey” (160) is more delicate in colour 
than the work in the adjoining room, and, despite the 
absence of human life, is not less interesting. The rendering 
of the sea, too, is especially noteworthy as being less’ marked by 
those strong contrasts of blue and green which Mr. Hook seems 
tc have brought away from the Norway coasts, and which 
have lived so perpetually in his memory. Mr. W. Carter's 
portrait of the Count De Torre-Diaz (155), against alight back- 
ground, reminds one much of M. Fantin’s best work, especially 
1% its luminous qualities, which so many of our English artists, 
Mr. Frank Holl included, seem able to obtain only against 
dark backgrounds. Mr. Ouless’s portrait of Cardinal Manning 
(147) is, if nothing more, a protest against Mr. Long's carica- 
ture of a noble face which appeared a year or two back. Mr. 
Ouless has justly realised the part which the hands play in the 
Cardinal's action and presence, and he has rightly concentrated 
apon them more than ordinary care. In the place of weakness 
which Mr, Long made so predominant in Cardinal Manning's 
face, Mr. Ouless has insisted upon its anxiousness, almost 
feminine perhaps, but in no sense irritable. An even stronger 
work, in all respects, is M. Carolus Duran’s portrait of the 
eminent scientist M. Pasteur (157), a small full-face 
study, which displays the extraordinary strength which the 
French artist obtains with apparently so little effort and such 
shght painting. M. Carolus Duran is gifted with a flowing 
brush, which seems to follow automatically his insight into 
his sitters inmost thoughts. Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of Dr. 
Montague Butler (127), late head-master of Harrow, and the 
less successful one of Sir John Pender (122), deserve notice. 

In the large gallery the three important pictures are Sir 
I. Leighton’s “ Captive Andromache” (227), Sir J. E. Millais’s 
“ Murtley Moor” (292), and Mr. Alma Tadema’s “Roses of 
Hehogabalus ” (290). The charm of the last lies, before 
all things, in its exquisite colour, which impresses the spec- 
tator before he realises the patience, the skill, and the genius, 
we may add, with which the shower of rose-leaves under 
which the Emperor's guests lie struggling with almost comical 
despair, have been painted. The boldness of the conception 
and the originality of design place this work far above the 
level of ordinary works ; and although some may find details, 
specially in the figures, at which to carp and cayil, this new 


 Tooth’s. 


Feast of Roses” will take its place amongst the very highest 
of Mr. Alma Tadema’s productions, and amongst the most note- 
worthy of the present generation. The President’s work is 
marked by his usual grace and stateliness, and the figure of 
the captive Andromache amidst the maidens at the well 
expresses In every line the depth of her despondency. 
For the purposes of the story it was, perhaps, unnecessary 
to accentuate by so black a garb her speechless grief ; 


but no doubt Sir I’. Leighton has reasons for the 
costume in which she is clad. Not the least striking 


feature of this really great work is the landscape, of 
which the slightly -clouded outline recalls many of. the 
characteristics of that Tuscan school of which the Pre- 
sident is the devotee. Sir J.B. Millais’s autumn landscape 
is another rendering of the neighbourhood of Murtley 
Castle, of which the winter face is still to be seen at Messrs. 
The two works are in reality companion pictures, 
and, although in this there is a suggestion of “softness” of 
treatment which is absent from the other, the suffused light in 
the grey sky depicts with faultless truth the sky of the Scotch 
Highlands in later autumn. Passing to the works of the lesser 
luminaries we are at once arrested by Mr. T. F. Goodall’s 
“Last of the Ebb” (188), Yarmouth harbour at low water. in 
which all the insignificant and prosaic accompaniments of 
stranded boats, muddy groins, and oozy slime are tinged with 
almost poetry. Thecolouring of the sky overhead, with its orange 
streaks among the heavy clouds, is especially good and truthful. 
Mr. Henry Woods, in “Saluting the Cardinal ” (213), still finds 
in Venice unfailing inspiration, and it must be allowed that he 
is seldom betrayed into the monotonous repetition which pos- 
Sesses so many artists who take up their residence—even for a 
time—in Venice. The painting of the church doorway almost 
rivals Mr, Alma Tadema in minuteness and brillianey ; but it 
does not make one feel that the group of figures in the fore- 
ground are mere accessories ; on the contrary, they give 
reality to the whole scene. Myr. F. Holl’s portraits of Earl 
Spencer (221) and of Sir William Jenner (220) call for no 
special notice. Mr. Holl has apparently reached a certain 
high-water mark of technical skill of which he is content 
to rest the master. The somewhat gorgeous robes of 
the President of the Royal College of Physicians do uot 
suffice to make the figure so imposing as the simply-dressed 
“Red Harl.” Mr. Holl, in fact, depends altogether upon his 
model for dignity, finesse, or whatever his leading character- 
istic may be. He is content to transcribe literally what he 
sees, and never loses his head or his hand in searching after 
the “unseen,” as his rival, Mr. Herkomer, so frequently, and to 
his honour, is known to do. Mr. E. Long's portrait of Lord 
Randolph Churchill (184), leaning forward in an arm-chair, has 
no artistic interest ; bub that by Mr. Sant of Mrs. Cubitt (190), 
in a black dress flecked with gold, is successful in all respects 
except the hands, which are distinctly awkward in pose and 
seem carelessly drawn. Mr. Collier’s portrait, the late Lord 
Mayor Sir Reginald Hanson (198) in his robes, is not seen to 
the best advantage—moreover, it is presumably a tribute to 
necessity. Mr. Watis’s allegorical picture “At Eventide” 
(173), the half-robed figure of a woman against a yellow sky, 
can scarcely be regarded as a success, either in point of colour 
or drawing. _The other noteworthy pictures of this room are 
Mr. Hook’s “ The Day for the Lighthouse ’(254), the ordinary 
combination of sea and beach ; Mr. Henry Moore's best sea- 
piece, “ Westward ” (195), a view of the Isle of Wight as seen 
from the sea—the dark, moving waves just touched by the 
rays of the setting sun; Mr. Grant Rowe's “The Home Pas- 
ture” (177), an English landscape after Constable’s heart, and 
possessing many of his predecessor's qualities, especially in the 
rendering of the sharp summer east wind; Mr. J. Géréme’s 
“Le Barde Noir” (205), seated against a background of blue 
tiles ; and Mr. Mareus Stone's “In Love” (236), a delicately- 
finished work full of colour, and instinct with just enough 
sentiment to make the attitude of the youth and maiden 
interesting, but not so much as to render it mawkish. 

Here we break off, with a single word of unqualified praise 
for Mr. Gilbert's seated statue of the Queen (1940), of which 
the casting has already been erected at Winchester. She is 
represented crowned and seated under a canopy, attired in her 
full robes, a figure of striking majesty and dignified repose. 


HUMANITY REWARDED, 

The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal tui ~allantry 
in saving life at sea to James H. Griffin, commissioned boat- 
man of coastguard at Drumore, for his gallant and praiseworthy 
services in saving the life of one of the crew of the steam-ship 
Galgorm Castle when wrecked at Balgown Point, Luce Bay, 
on March 13.—The Board of Trade have received, through the 
Consul-General for Sweden and Norway, two silver medals of 
the second class, which have been awarded by the Norwegian 
Government to John 8. Wright, master, and Henry A. Price, 
second mate, of the steam-ship Glenmorven, of Newcastle, and 
six silver medals of the third class, which have been awarded 
by the Norwegian Government to John Thomas, John Hollern, 
Thomas Holden, Duncan M‘Gregor, Gervase Boaman, and 
J. Carlsen, seamen of the Glenmorven, in recognition of the 
services rendered by the said officers and seamen to the ship- 
wrecked crew of the barque Edwin, of Arendal, in the Atlantic, 
on March 3, 1887.—The Board of Trade have received through 
the Foreign Office a silver medal and testimonial, which have 
been awarded by the Spanish Government to Captain R. 
Smith, master of the British steam-ship Delos, in recognition 
of his services in rescuing the shipwrecked crew of the Spanish 
brigantine Fayorita on Jan. 4 last. 


At Portsmouth on May 1 the twin-screw composite sloop 
Nymphe, a vessel of the Buzzard class, was launched. 
Mr. Smallman has been chosen a Common Councilman for 


the ward of Cheap, in the room of Mr, E. J. Stoneham, deceased. - 


Mr. Moffat P. Lindner has been elected a member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists. 

Glasgow has rejected the proposal to establish free libraries 
by 22,987 against 13,550, 

Mr. W. F.C. Holland, of Brasenose, has been elected president 
of the Oxford University Boat Club. 


The preachers at Westminster Abbey for May areas follow :— 


Sunday, 6th, at ten a.m., Rey. H. Aldrich Cotton ; at three p.m., 
Archdeacon Farrar ; at seven p.m., Rey. Dr. Percival, Head 
Master of Rugby. Sunday, 13th, at ten a.m. (offertory for 
poor of Westminster), Rev. J. M. Dalton, Canon of Windsor, &e. ; 
at three p.m., Archdeacon Farrar; at seven p.m., Rev. J. 


*Richardson, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. Whit Sunday 


20th, at ten a.m. (offertory for St. Andrew’s Waterside Mission), 
the Dean; at three p.m., Archdeacon Farrar ; at seven p.m., 
Rev. W. Page Roberts, Minister of St. Peter's, Vere-street. 
Trinity Sunday, 27th, at ten a.m. (offertory for Bishop of 
London’s Fund), Rey. Dr. teh, Reader in Eeclesiastical 
History, Oxford University ; at three p.m., Archdeacon Farrar ; 
at seven p.m., Rey. William Rogers, Rector of Bishopsgate. 
Thursday, 10th (Ascension Day), at three p.m., Bishop of 
Carlisle, for Clergy Orphan Corporation. Whit Monday, 21st, 
at three p.m., the Dean. Whit Tuesday, 22nd, at three p.m,. 
Rey. W. Sinclair, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

London begins to be bright again May weather and Ma; 
festivities come opportunely to soften political asperities 
Illustrious Lords and Commons, led by the Prime Minister 
himself, robust and in fine form, meet on neutral ground at 
the Royal Academy banquet. Ignoring their dissensions of a 
few years ago, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell have cemented 
their alliance at the dinner-table of Mr. Armitstead, in the 
congenial company of Mr. John Morley, Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, and Mr, J. KE. Ellis. And her Majesty comes to town to 
inaugurate the London Season in person, the Queen having 
graciously arranged to attend the performance of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's “Golden Legend ” at the Albert Hall, on the Highth 
of May, as well as to hold a Drawingroom at Buckingham 
Palace during the same week. 

The House of Lords was fairly full on the Twenty-sixth of 
April, when the Earl of Dunraven in an admirably considered 
speech, but too long by half, propounded his plan for the 
reconstitution of the Upper House. His Lordship’s Bill 
proved comprehensive ; but its adoption wonld assuredly not 
have allayed the partial dissatisfaction with the principl- of 
an hereditary legislature. Briefly stated, the proposal of Lord 
Dunraven was that Peers should be eligible to sit in the 
Commons, and the new House of Lords should comprise the 
existing Royal Peers, an elected body of hereditary Peers 
chosen from the general body, and representatives of the 
forthcoming County Councils, of Literature, Art, and Science, 
and of other religious denominations besides the Established 
Church, the representation of which would be confined to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of 
London, Durham, and Winchester. Lord Denman’s motion 
to reject the revolutionary Bill was followed by so clearly: 
delivered and reasonable an address from the Earl of Pembroke 
that it is to be regretted the noble Lord does not often fayour 
the House with his straightforward views Lord Pembroke 
recommended the addition to the existing House of some 
hundred and fifty or two hundred life Peers To this 
suggestion the Marquis of Salisbury lent an ear. After 
Lord Camperdown and Earl Cowper had urged th. Goyern- 
ment to take up the question, Lord Salsbury tersely and 
cogently reviewed the difficulties of the case, frankly admitted 
some rule might he adopted to exclude ‘ Black Sheep” from 
the sacred fold, and foreshadowed a Muinisteriat measure for 
the creation of a number of additional life Peers. As having 
a prescriptive right to speak on a subject he has almost made 
his own, the Earl of Rosebery moved uneasily about on the 
front Opposition bench as though desirous of adding his voice 
to the discussion ; and the Earl of Derby grasped a bunch of 
notes doubtless containing much profound wisdom ; but neither 
noble Earl spoke. In a muffled whisper, Earl Granville 
afforded fresh proof of his power of moving his lips without 
uttering articulate sound—in so far as the majority of his 
listeners went. The upshot was the withdrawal by Lord 
Dunraven of his carefully elaborated measure, which will 
presently be supplanted by the Government Life Peerage Bill. 

Ministers in the Commons have scarcely recovered from 
the surprise occasioned by the thunderbolt Lord Randolph 
Churchill dropped on their heads on the Twenty-fifth of April. 
His Lordship has of late assumed so quiet, not to say subdued, 
a tone in his corner-seat above the Treasury bench—only 
occasionally desisting from curling the ends of his long mous- 
tache when he had to interchange confidences with his trusty 
new ally, Mr. Hanbury, across the gangway—that his former 
colleagues may well have been lulled into the belief that they 
were safe from attack from his quarter. The greater their 
surprise when the noble Lord suddenly roused himself from 
hisapathy, and hit out right and left at the Government on 
the score of their neglect of formial pledges to extend local 
administrative reform to Ireland. The occasion was apt. Mr. 
Carew had introduced a County Council Bill for Ireland; Mr. 
Smith Barry had moved an amendment to the effect that the 
reform would not be expedient at the present time ; and Mr. 
Balfour had with habitual confidence and readiness sought to 
refute Mr. Gladstone's earnest defence of the principle 
of Myr. Carew’s measure. Then it was Lord Randolph 
Churchill rose, and roundly rated the uneasy occupants 
of the Treasury bench for omitting to fulfil the promise 
he had made on behalf of the Government whilst he was 
Leader of the House. Explicitly stating that he had made the 
announcement from a written statement, every word of which 
had been approved by the Prime Minister and tlie Irish 
Secretary of that period, Lord Randolph Churchill went on to 
say that the decision the Ministry had come to had also 
the sanction of the Liberal Unionists, adding with emphasis, 
amid loud Opposition cheers, ‘‘ We pledged ourselves that we 
would, at the very earliest opportunity, extend to Ireland 
the same amount of local liberty which we extend to 
England.” Clinching this awkward reminder with the 
declaration that this “is the only platform on which 
you can resist repeal,” his Lordship thoroughly stimu- 
lated the House by his lively speech. Mr, Chamberlain felt 
bound to hint that the Government had done nothing that 
would hinder them from extending local self-rule to Ireland 
within a reasonable time; but Mr. John Morley promptly 
disputed the accuracy of this line of argument. And, upon 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s endeavouring to deliver a Ministerial 
answer, Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell secured the application 
of the closure. But the only immediate result was that 
Mr. Carew’s Bill was defeated by 282 against 195 votes. It is 
probable, however, that Lord Randolph Churchill's application 
of the whip will accelerate the action of the Ministry in this 
matter. oe 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer bears up brayely in the 
face of the hosts of critics who have essayed to pick holes in 
his singularly complicated Budget. In compliance with 
general objection, Mr. Goschen has materially reduced the 
wheel taxes, which he would have done well to drop altogether. 
Albeit he disagreed with Mr. Gladstone as to the duties on 
bottled wines affecting our trade with France, the communica- 
tion he has since received from the French Foreign Minister 
has doubtless induced Mr. Goschen to modify his opinion on 
that point: 

Of the other subjects that have been debated in the Lower 
House, the question of middle-class education has been one of 
the most important. Mr. Arthur Acland brought it forward 
in a lucid speech on the Twenty-seventh of April, and contended 
that the Government should foster the secondary education 
of the country. The motion was heartily supported by Mr. John 
Morley. Stimulated by Lord Hartington’s appeal, the Ministry 
will probably tackle the matter now. On the Thirtieth of April. 
Mr. Balfour at length secured the second reading of the Bill to 
endow the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Ireland with a 
salary ; but he did so in the teeth of a storm of opposition. 
Despite the antagonism of Mr. T. W. Russell, the Irish Secre- 
tary also prevailed upon the House to read the Irish Land Law 
Commission Bill the second time. The “ merry month of May” 
opened with a fruitless plea on behalf of the Scottish crofters 
by Dr. Clark; and with Mr. Bradlaugh’s vain effort to 
quicken the Government into cultivation of waste lands. The 
hon. member's reward was a count-out. 
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SIR JOHN PENDER. 


It is generally felt that Sir John Pender has eminently 
deserved all the honours recently conferred upon him as the 
liberal and munificent pioneer of ocean telegraphy, which has 
knit together the sea-sundered sections of the British Empire 
in bonds of interest and friendship. Asan instalment of the 
distinction due to him from the State, which he has served so 
well, Sir John Pender has been created a Knight Commander 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George ; and the bestowal 
of this honour by her Majesty was celebrated on the Twenty- 
third cf April by a banquet given to Sir John Pender in the 
Whiter ll Rooms of the Hotel Métropole, the Earl of Derby 
taking the chair and eloquently testifying to the public spirit 
ever shown by the guest of the evening. Lord Derby gave 
quite dramatic point to one notable episode in the useful career 
of Sir John Pender. His Lordship was alluding to the loss of 
the Atlantic Cable which the Great Eastern was engaged in lay- 
ing. The great enterprise for the moment collapsed. The fellow- 
directors of Sir John Pender were in despair, as well they 
might have been, with so much capital lying at the bottom 
of the Atlantic. It was at this crisis that Sir John Pender 
revived hope by offering his personal guarantee of a quarter 
ofa million sterling. An Atlantic cable was at length suc- 
cessfully laid ; and the old one was fished from the bed of the 
ocean. Lord Derby’s argument that this and other instances 
of courageous enterprise entitled Sir John Pender to rank as a 
national benefactor will not be disputed. 

Sir John Pender, we may mention in connection with our 
Portrait of this distinguished public servant, is the second son 
of the late Mr. James Pender, of Vale of Leven, Dumbarton- 
shire. He was born in 1816; and his native energy and 
exceptional faculty for organisation soon won for him a 
high position as a merchant in London, Glasgow, and 
Manchester. How he came to devote his fortune to the 
development of ocean telegraphy has been explained. Sir 
John Pender has been the leader of those who have combined 
in the Eastern Telegraph and Hastern Extension Companies to 
extend the immeasurable advantages of submarine telegraphy 
to India and the east coast of Africa, to China, Australia, and 
New Zealand. What with the Atlantic and Eastern cables, 
and others projected, telegraphic wires will soon completely 
girdle the earth. The incalculable value of this rapid tele- 
graphic intercommunication to England in war-time and at 
diplomatic crises should be borne in mind in estimating aright 
the invaluable services of Sir John Pender. Recalling, doubt- 
less, many a case in point, Lord Wolseley did not omit to dwell 
on this fact at the Pender banquet. The occasion was rendered 
additionally noteworthy by the uncovering of an excellent 
portrait of Sir John Pender, painted hy Herkomer on behalf of 
the Testimonial Committee for presentation to Lady Pender. 
We may add that Sir John Pender for some years represented 
Totnes and the Wick Burghs in Parliament, for a seat in which 
he is so well qualified. He has two sons, who have inherited 
the rare qualities of their father. With respect to the enormous 
growth of submarine telegraphy, with which Sir John Pender’s 
name must ever be inseparably associated, it may be stated that 
the cost of the cables has been thirty-six millions to the 
companies and four millions to the Government. 


The first presentation of the honorary freedom of the city 
of Manchester took place on April 27. The honour was con- 
ferred on the new High Sheriff of Lancashire, Mr. Oliver 
Heywood, of Claremont, Pendleton, in recognition of the 
obligations of the citizens of Manchester to Mr. Heywood for 
his active participation in all works affecting the well-being 
of the community. Mr. Heywood was entertained at a banquet 
in the evening by the Mayor and Corporation, at which Mr. 
Justice Day and Mr. Justice Charles were present. 


SIR JOHN PENDER, K.C.M.G. 


OUR TROOPS IN BURMAH. 


The expedition of the column of British and Indian troops 
commanded by Major Yates into the Northern Shan district of 
Upper Burmah has effected its object of restoring peace, 
fortunately with little opposition or bloodshed. Lieutenant 
A. E. Congdon, of the 2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers, sends us 
another Sketch of the marching of this field force, which has 
been rather severe and fatiguing, on account of the physical 
features of the country. At the Myitngé river it was stopped 
two days and a half by the difficulty of crossing. A few 
native “dug-out” canoes were procured, while the handy 
Ghoorkas and other troops constructed two bamboo rafts for 
themselves, which were guided by skilful Shan boatmen ; and 
the stream was crossed in safety, the pack animals, and the 
ponies of the mounted infantry, swimming over without any 
serious misadventure. The expedition, on March 17, was 
marching homeward, after being out three months. 


Mr. Gilbert C. Bourne, Feliow of New College, Oxford, has 
been appointed secretary of the Marine Biological Association 
of the United Kingdom and director of the Plymouth Laboratory. 

Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P., presided on April 27 at the 
distribution of medals, prizes, and certificates to the successful 
students of the Polytechnic science, art, technical, and com- 
mercial classes for the session of 1886-7, 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Glasgow, on 
Tuesday. May 8, to open the International Exhibition, will be 
an interesting event for the inhabitants of the greatest cit 
in Scotland. The Lord Provost, Sir James King, and ol 
Municipality of Glasgow, with the leading citizens and the 
gentry and nobility of the neighbouring counties, are refered 
to give their Royal Highnesses a splendid reception “Th 
contents of the Exhibition will prove both attractive ee 
instructive to hundreds of thousands of visitors. Our Artist 
presents a View of the Exhibition building, with the are 
called ‘‘The Bishop’s Palace,” as seen from the West- End 
Park. The general design reminds one of the Crystal Palace 
as it has a great central avenue or nave, 60 ft. in width, with a 
transept of equal width intersecting it at the centre. Rich: 
and left of the main avenue the various courts, thirty-seven in 
number, are ranged. They have a uniform width of 50 ft 
and vary in length from 50 ft. to 135 ft. The Grand Hall is 
an imposing structure, capable of accommodating over 3000 
persons. The section of the building allotted to the fine 
arts has been designed and constructed with a view to 
its being retained as a temporary home for the fine-art 
collection belonging to the Corporation. There are in all 
seven picture galleries, also a sculpture gallery, and two 
upper corridors for architecture and photography. The 
machinery department will be a conspicuous feature of the 
Exhibition. It is laid out in parallel courts, nine in number. 
Among the outside buildings, the most important is the 
“ Bishop’s Palace.” It is an exact reproduction of the old 
Bishop's Castle, which formerly stood near the Glasgow 
Cathedral, and the ruins of which were removed a century 
ago. ‘The building is erected on the slope below the Uni- 
versity, and is to be used for the exhibits of the archeological 
and historical section. It is surmounted by a gallery and 
promenade, which commands a view of the grounds. The 
whole area covered by the buildings is about fourteen acres. 
‘The structure is. for the most part, of wood, with an iron and 
glass roof-covering. The external design is Moorish in character 
and is both imposing and picturesque. The main feature is a 
central dome, which rises to a height of 150 ft., and is flanked 
by lofty minarets and towers of Oriental form. It is 
internally richly decorated in the style of the Alhambra. The 
principal entrance, by which the Prince and Princess of Wales 
enter the Exhibition building for the opening ceremony, is in 
the centre of the building, and opens into the great central 
dome. In front isa statue of the Queen, who thus, in effigy 
at least, seems to preside over the Exhibition. She looks toward 
the Kelvin, and over the beautiful grounds, with kiosks, trees, 
and the sloping banks, surmounted on one side by the Uni- 
versity, and on the other by the houses of the West-End Park. 
In front of the main entrance are two bridges, communicating 
with the grounds on the right bank of the Kelvin. 

The architect of the buildings is Mr. James Sellars, of 
Glasgow. with whom Mr. James Barr, C.E., has been associated 
in the construction of the main edifice. The general manager 
is Mr. H. J. Hedley, who occupied a similar position at the 
successful Exhibition in Edinburgh two years ago. The 
dining and refreshment-rooms are fitted up from designs by 
Mr. A. J. Williamson, Glasgow. ‘The rooms are to be known 
as the Royal Stewart, the Black Watch, the Clan Gordon, the 
Clan Campbell, and the Clan Mackenzie buffet, all situated in 
the south-west side of the main building, adjoining the Indian 
and Canadian sections. The architect has decorated them in 
honour of the different Highland regiments that wear the 
tartan, a special feature being the introduction of the respec- 
tive clan tartans. The Royal Bungalow dining-rooms consist 
of the Lucknow and the Delhi rooms. There is alsoa buffet 
in honour of the heroic General Gordon. 


OUR TROOPS IN BURMAH: ROYAL MUNSTER FUSILIERS CROSSING THE MYITNGD RIVER. 
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WOMEN COLLECTING BOTTLES, BARBADOES. 


HARBOUR, OURAGOA. 


ACROSS TWO OCEANS: 


After visiting Demerara, Trinidad, and Barbadoes, our Special 
Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, made the voyage along the northern 
coast of South America to the Isthmus of Panama, touching 
at several ports the shores of the extensive Spanish-American 
Republican State of Venezuela. Before leaving the town of 
Port of Spain, in Trinidad, he witnessed. on Feb. 13 and Feb 14, 
the festivities of the Carnival, in which the masquerade 
costumes worn by some of the negro people, who mostly 
dressed in white, had a very picturesque effect. Their attire 
and behaviour on this occasion, in former years, caused a 
certain degree of scandal; but the Governor, Sir William 
Robinson, this year issued a proclamation forbidding improper 
extravagancies ; and our Artist, who has seen a good deal in 
many other cities of the civilised and uncivilised world, 
testifies that there was nothing at Port of Spain to shock the 
most fastidious sense of decorum. He sketched the scene in 
Frederick-street, one of the principal thoroughfares of the 
town, while the Carnival was going on there. 
_, At Bridgetown, Barbadoes, also, sketches of popular street- 
life were taken by our Artist ; who writes of them as follows :— 
“The love of money is a root well implanted in Barbadian 
female bosoms; and hundreds of women are constantly 
engaged travelling round the island, buying bottles from small 
uns, private houses, and villagers; these they bring into 
town and sell to the merchants; and it is whispered that 
many of the Bass, the Hennessey and Martell bottles are re- 
filled with inferior liquids, and sold at the usual price. I 
have known it done‘in other parts of the world. Again, it isa 


PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD. 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


favourite amusement for passengers landing at Barbadoes, 
when they go to the usual rendezvous, the ice-house, to throw 
copper and even silver coins into the streets; it was both 
curious and interesting to see young and old, men, women, and 
children, doing everything they could to induce you to throw 
a-coin into their hats, hands, or aprons; the boys and girls 
scrambled and many a handsome dish of fruit came to grief in 
the race for money.” 

Venezuela extends on the mainland from the frontier of 
British Guiana, which is situated to the east, and of the 
Brazilian Empire, to the south-east, as far as the western shore 
of the Gulf of Maracaibo, which is wholly included within the 
territory of this large State. Beyond it, the north-western 
part of South America, with the Isthmus of Panama, belongs 
to the neighbouring Republic of Colombia, which will be 
noticed in a future article. Venezuela, or “ Little Venice,” as 
it was called by the first Spanish colonists, is therefore an 
immense region, nearly as big as France and Germany together, 
containing several high mountain ranges, huger than the Alps, 
great forests, and “ llanos,” or grassy steppes, with all the vast 
plains of the Orinoco’ and its tributary rivers, forming by 
nature one of the most important countries on the globe. Its 
fertility, in many parts, and its pastoral capabilities and 
mineral riches, might support a great and wealthy nation ; 
yet its population is under two millions, including the wild 
Indian tribes of the interior, and its commerce is not half 
that of the British island of Trinidad. ‘The ports of La 
Guayra (Caraccas), Puerto Cabello, and Maracaibo, with 


MR. MELTON PRIOR, 


the Dutch isle of Curagoa, are regularly visited by vessels con- 
nected with the European steam -ship companies; and 
there is a coasting trade eastward from those places to 
Barcelona, Cumana, and the province of Maturin, and the 
delta of the Orinoco. Roads and telegraphs have been con- 
structed, and railways commenced, to join the distant federal 
provinces to the capital, which is the city of Caraccas, and 
with La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, the chief inlets of 
foreign traffic. The recent discovery of gold-fields in the 
south-western mountain region is expected to bring a consider- 
able accession of wealth to Venezuela. The cultivation of 
coffee and cacao (the “cocoa” of commerce), also to a less 
extent of sugar, cotton, and indigo, and the exports of bark, 
sarsaparilla, and various drugs and dye substances, furnish the 
staples of trade with Europe. Caraccas, twelve miles inland 
from La Guayra, is beautifully situated in an elevated valley, 
and is described as a pleasant city of 50,000 inhabitants, with 
good streets, fair gardens, and stately public buildings. 
Puerto Cabello, of which our Artist supplies a View, has an 
antiquated Dutch fort at the entrance to the harbour. From 
this place, our Artist passed to the island of Curacoa, more 
correctly written Curacao, which has given its name to a 
favourite liqueur. “As we entered,” he says, “the pretty 
little harbour was looking its best, with the dark-blue 
water throwing up the ‘ white horses’; the buildings roofed 
with blue and red tiles, the edges of which are picked out in 
white: the effect is charming, and I regretted that we only 
stayed there half an hour.” . 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
If the number and character of the visitors at a private 
view be any criterion of the success of the show, the Grosvenor 
Gallery has not suffered one whit from the recent secession of 
the paid officials, and of some of the best-known artists, from 
Sir Coutts Lindsay’s side. There was, indeed, quite a rally 
round that gentleman, who has done so much for the 
freedom of English art and therefore for its progress, 
by opening a field for the display of original work of a 
high but unconventional description. It is hard for people 
unacquainted with all the details of a dispute to form a 
correct judgment on its merits; but public sympathy, un- 
doubtedly, rests at present with Sir Coutts Lindsay. 

The rooms were packed, and the eighteen hundred copies 
provided of the catalogue were gone some time before the 
latest comers had arrived. Dresses were very smart. Countess 
Cairns (whose portrait is on the walls) had one of the prettiest 
gowns imaginable. It was of steel-grey plush and faille 
Francaise, with collar of silver fringes, and epaulettes, bretelles, 
edgings, and skirt ornaments of a lovely passementerie of 
silver braid and tiny plaques of silver; her bonnet was of 
grey plush, trimmed with white wings. In notable contrast 
was the Duchess of Westminster's singularly plain attire of 
black lace over black silk, with panels and short mantle of 
beaded canvas, and grey tulle bonnet. Lady Mount-Temple 
always wears black ; and her costume of plain black velvet 
suited her snowy hair and sweet, delicate face better than 
finery would have done. Lady Sherbrooke wore brown plush, 
ana Lady Walter Campbell a redingote of black striped cloth, 
with black net bonnet. 

One of the handsomest garments worn was seen on the wife 
of a tashionable artist, herself once a well-known actress. It 
was a watercress-green silk long mantle, almost covering the 
dress. There was a deep yoke of a wonderful passementerie 
of green and gold braid, which embroidery also formed a high 
Medici collar supported on wires, and a long girdle, which was 
loosely knotted just below the waist, and hung down to the feet 
in front , the close-fitting body of the coat below the yoke was all 
in very fine pleatings of the green silk, and there werelong wing 
sleeves. With this remarkable coat went a little black net 
bonnet, pyramidal as regards the crown, and surmounted by a 
very high aigrette of green osprey staading alone on top of 
the point of the pyramid. A remarkably handsome woman, 
with a beautiful figure, wore a light brown watered velvet 
dress, made as straight down as possible, and sparingly trimmed 
with beaver, the tight-fitting bodice perfectly plain but fora 
deep band-collar of beaver; the hat was a toque of shot- 
green and brown velvet, with beaver brim. A blue cloth 
dress with very full sleeves of brightest red was more 
singular than successful. Conspicuous, at least, was a 
flaring red cashmere, shghtly trimmed with jet. Triumphant 
for unsuitability was a young woman in the brightest yellow— 
no canary could compete with her, and a canary has the excuse 
of being built ona small scale. This fearful garment was a 
bright yellow cashmere polonaise, very slightly relieved with 
green velvet | Alsthetic dress has deserted the Grosvenor with 
Mr. Burne-Jones. No more limp garments, smocked at the 
top and formless below, No more towzled heads under soft and 
flat hats of plush, many-dented and indescribably tinted. Will 
all these be visible at the new gallery? 

The bazaar of the season promises to be one under very 
gieat patronage, headed by that of her Majesty the Queen, in 
aid of the formation and maintenance of Homes for Soldiers 
and Sailors. H.R.H. the Princess of Wales has consented to 
open the bazaar, which is to be held in the magnificent White- 
hall Rooms of the Hétel Métropole, on May 17. The bazaar is 
to be open five days, the last two being Whit-Monday and 
Tuesday. This is an experiment in such events, but it is hoped 
that many country visitors may come up and attend in the 
holiday week, as contributions to the stalls have been made 
from all parts, most of the garrison towns and several other 
large cities having provided each its own stall. There is, for 
one attraction, to be an Irish lace stall, presided over by 
the Countess of Aberdeen and the Countess Delawarr, 
where lace of all sorts is to be had, or special articles 
and designs may be ordered. Flat and raised needlepoint 
(ike point d’Alengon and Venetian point), Limerick lace, 
which is as filmy and delicate as the finest Brussels, Carrick- 


macross, in its two vameties of Guipure and appliqué, and. 


crotchet so beautifully done as to be indistinguishable from 
needlework, are all now produced in Ireland. Most of the 
work is done in or under the management of the convents, each 
of which takes a special class of lace as its own peculiar product. 
The show ot Irish lace at the bazaar is expected to be very 
complete. The leading spirits in this soldiers’ home move- 
ment, it should be said, are mainly Wesleyans. At a conver- 
sazione of friends and workers held on April 27 at the 
Whitehall Rooms, to complete the arrangements, a large pro- 
portion of the five hundred persons whom Sir George Hayter 
Chubb (the chairman of the committee) and his lady received 
~were Wesleyan ministers and their wives. The homes, how- 
ever, are quite unsectarian, affording simply a quiet refuge 
where the men may spend their evenings, read, write, obtain 
_ unintoxicating refreshments, and find occasional amusements 
and improving gatherings offered. The Duchess of Teck opens 
the bazaar on the second day, May 18, and the Commander-in- 
Cinef and Lord Wolseley approve its object. 

Women's Liberal Associations are becoming very general. I 
do not myself approve of them; first, becanse I think separation 
of the sexes a mistake—the world’s work must be done by women 
and men side by side ; next, it seems to me feeble and mistaken 
for women to take any organised part in general politics until 
they have secured their own enfranchisement ; and, finally, I 
abominate the mischievous party machinery, and would fain see 
good women keep their souls and their hands free to strike for 
the higher principles that transcend party and that party 
men ever subordinate to the ends of place and power. But 
the mcrease of women’s Liberal associations is an undoubted 
fact ; and that they have, or are expected to have, consider- 
able influence in elections is indicated by Mr. Gladstone's 
sending his wife to encourage and advance such combinations. 
Mrs. Gladstone attended a conversazione given on April 28, 
at Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hancock's house, at Queen’s-gate, to 
the Kensmgton Women’s Liberal Association. Mrs. Gladstone 
is certainly a most gracious-mannered old lady, and is very 
well fitted to receive the homage of the Home Rulers. She 
arrivea about eleven o'clock, wearing black satin and a 
diamond star on her brow. and walked at once to the little dais 
erected, accompanied by Lady Hayter, who looked very nice 
ina pink moire with a long train. Then Mrs. Gladstone made 
the funniest little speech in the world It was nicely and sym- 
pathetically delivered, but it was all about her husband. of 
whom she spoke with a reverential awe. She was glad to 
say that his ysice was wonderful to-night, notwithstanding 


feur great speeches in the week. She had had happy news_ 


about the elections to tike to his bedside that morning, 
and felt herself very privileged in being the one to tell him 
that the Gladstonian was eleeted for West Lanark > and hix 
face lit up and /‘s eyes beamed on heaving it—and so on. and 
s0 on, FuLOReNcté FENWICK-MILLER. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 

G J VEALE.—We, like all Mr. Duffy's friends, appreciate your sentiments. 
BERNARD REYNOLDS.—If your solutions came to hand there is little doulht they 
were properly acknowledged. Your commendation of No, 2298 is fully deserved. 
PD McCoy.—There are degrees of difficulty in prone: and some would occupy the 

miraculous brothers, or anyone else, several hours to solve. 

H Roperr (Chaux-de-Fonds).—Yes, it is the same. The King is moved to K sq and 
the Rook to K B sq, Castling on the King’s side, and to K B sq and R sq, Castling 
on the Queen's side. 

F N Braunp (Ware).—Thanks for game and notes, of which we shall avail ourselves, 

PETERHOUSE.—You have made some mistake in copying No, 2291, AS it was 
printed, the answer to your proposed mate of 2. Q to K Kt 2nd is 2. B takes Q. 

Mrs. KRLLY.—We are afraid your fate is that of one who interposes in another's 
quarrel, The solution we challenged did not move the R on the first move, and 
therefore the Q could only take the Kt at the risk of her own existence. 

W Il B Westatr.—Your problem seems correct, and shows constructive skill ; 
but the combination is too hackneyed for publication, 

BRotTHERs Sguire.—The author shall be informed how he has inspired your song. 
He is scarcely the regulation Muse, however. 

Cornecr SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2295 received from G@ E Boys and W W; 
of No. 2296 from W H Roberts, H P (Dudley), Les Fréres Robert (Chaux-de-Fonds), 
and WW; of No. 2297 from G EB Boys, Rev W L Tucker, J @ Hankin, Peterhouse 
H J Blackham, Squire, Mrs Kelly (Lifton), and H P (Dudley). 

CorrEcT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2998 received from Mrs, Kelly, S A P 
(Hampton Wick), R FN Banks, W W, Mrs W J Baird, BE EH, E Casella (Paris), 
L Wyman, H Lucas, Jupiter Junior, L Sharswood, Howard A, E Phillips, WH 
Roberts, Rey WL Tucker, Oldham Club, J G Hankin, F H M, J Ross, Shadforth, 
W H D (Woburn), Rey Winfield Cooper, Joseph Ball (Guildford), C E P, 
J Hepworth Shaw, Columbus, H A Nesbitt, Dane John, Hereward, WR Raillem, 
Dr F St. Major Prichard, J G Tucker (Leeds), Thomas Chown, J Sage, GT Addi- 
son (York), Lieut.-Col. Loraine, 8 J Hall, R Worters (Canterbury), Indo-China, 
T Roberts, G J Veale, C J Boorne, H P (Dudley), D McCoy, Bernard Reynolds, 
Peterhouse, and G Glover, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2296. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to Q 7th Any move 
2. Mates. 
PROBLEM No. 2300, 
By J. AMYGDALIS, 
BLACK, 


it a 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


| 
| 
| 


- CHESS AT THE CITY CLUB. 
A lively and interesting game at odds of Pawn and Move in the recent 
match between the First and Second Classes of the City Club. 


(Remove Black's K BP.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Hamburger) (Mr. Block) (Mr. Hamburger) (Mr. Block) 
.P to K 4th P to Q 3rd 


An ill-considered line of pay. Jetting 
luis opponent into the very 
game. 


1 
2. P to Q 4th Kt to K B 3rd cart of the 
3 


. Kt to Q B 3rd 


Better B to Q 8rd at once. 12. Kt takes Kt 
3. P to B 3rd 13. Q takes B R takes P 
4. B to Q 3rd P to K 4th Again well played, taking prompt 
5. P takes P P takes P advantage of the position. 
6. Kt to B 3rd BtoQ Bath 14. R takes R. B takes R (ch) 
7. Castles 15. K to R sq K to B 2nd 


16. P to Q Kt 3rd 
Very weak, Q to B 5th seems to be tho 
correct nove ; if in reply Q to B 4th, then 


If 7. Kt takes P, B takes P (ch); & K 
takes B, Q to Q 5th (ch), regaining the 
piece, aud preyenting White castling, 


7 Q to K 2nd 17. Q takes Kt, Q takes B; 18, Bto Kt oth, 
. ae. 

8. B to Q B 4th Q B to Kt 5th “ante 4 

9. Q to Q 3rd QKttoQ2nd | 16 : BRt to B 3rd 
10. Kt to K Kt 5th Castles RS B to Q bth 

18. B to Kt 2nd R to K Rsq 

Beare pers ee Lends Jud 19. R to K Bsqy Kt to R 4th 

[his appears to lose e@ exchange, but | ¢ v 
a arena examination of the position 20. Q to B ard Q to R bth 


The game is won by force, play as 


shows otherwise. If 11. Kt to B7th, Kt} 3 
White may. 


toQ Kt 3rd; 12. Kt takes Q R, R takes 


Kt, and the K B cannot be saved, | 21, Kt to K 2nd Kt to B 5th 
winning two pieces for the Rook, 22. to Kt 3rd Q takes Q 

11. Q to Kt 3rd kk R to B sq 23, Kt takes Q B takes B, and 
12, Kt takes P wins, 


In the handicap at the British Chess Club there are afready twenty-three * 


entries, including all the masters. With Messrs. Blackburne, Mason, 
Gunsberg, Zukertort, and Bird included, the contest assumes first-class 
proportions, and is sure to excite lively interest. 

Nothing has yet been heard of the expected match between the British 
and the City Clubs. Each is waiting to be challenged by the other, and as 
the dignity of neither will give way, public curiosity as to which is the 
stronger must, for the time being, remain unsatisfied, 

The mateh between the first and third classes of the City Club did not 
prove so attractive as was expected. As aryanged the teams were to 
number twelve aside, but only five of the first class appeared, and the game 
was accordingly limited to an extent that made the result of little 
consequence, Curiously enough the result of the games played was, as in 
the case of the second class, a draw, 24 games being scored by each side; 
another confirmation of the correctness of the odds. 

A keen fight is going on at Simpson's for the first place in the handicap. 
Gunsberg has scored 1/3, and Mason 15, whilst each have one more game to 


play. Neither have as yet lost toa single opponent; but Mason has had- 


two draws against Gunsberg’s one. The probabilities are that the latter will 
win, although he meets a strong player in his last game. Mason is, in any 
oe sure of second place, and the third is taken, as announced last week, by 
Bird. 

After a draw at the British Chess Club on April 28, between Messrs. 
Anger and Mills, the contest for the amateur championship is narrowed 
down to a fight between the former and Mr. Locock for first place. The 
third and fourth prizes are divided between Messrs. Mills and Wainwright. 


The West Yorkshire Chess Association held its annual meeting at the 
Bradford Townhall on Saturday, April 28, when oyer 120 members were 
present. 


Mr. Herbert Jacobs and Mr. Rudolf Loman, two strong metropolitan 
amateurs, have arranged to play a mateh, The contest will take place at 
the City Club. 


The Marquis of Ormonde was on April 26 installed as a 
Knight of the Order of St Patrick, The ceremony took place 
in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle. The Lord Lieutenant had 
previously entertained the Knights of the Order at dinner in 
the castle, and after the ceremony a ball was given. 


The Freeman's Journal publishes a telegram from Rome, 
stating that the Pope, through the Holy Office and Propa- 
ganda, condemns the Plan of Campaign on three grounds— 
first, that it is unlawful to break voluntary contracts between 
landlord and tenant ; second, that the law courts are available 
for tenants who believe that they have unfair rents to pay ; 
and third, that the funds collected under the Plan have been 
extorted from those contributing to it. 
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BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 

Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein gave a co + 
April 28 at the Slough public hall on behalf of Lady Bobet: 
Home in the Hills for Soldiers’ Nurses. “e 

The Duke of Cambridge presided on May 1 at t i 
dinner of the friends of the West London Beceital. achepba 
Hotel Métropole. The contributions amounted to £1720, 

An attractive programme was performed at the Metropolitan 
Music-Hall, Edgware-road, on April 26, for the benefit of the 
Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage. : 

Viscount Lymington, M.P., will preside at the festival 
dinner of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution, to be held on June 20. 

It has been decided to give special prominence to the 
Women’s Industries Section in connection with the Irish 
Exhibition in London. The profits of the Exhibition are to 
be devoted to the Industrial Training Schools in Ireland. 

The Handel Society gave a performance of the oratorio 
“ Samson,” at Portman-rooms, Baker-street, on April 27, to the 
residents of the Homes for Working Girls in London, over 
eight hundred young women being present. ‘ 

An amateur dramatic entertainment in aid of the building 
fund of the Working Ladies’ Guild was given at St. G eorge’s 
Hall, Langham-place, on Saturday evening, April 28, when 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,” by W. 8. Gilbert, were played. 

The Duchess of Wellington, Lady Alexander Paget, und 
Lady Chesham, have consented to become patronesses of the 
ball to be held in aid of the Home of Rest for Horses at the 
Hotel Métropole. 

Mrs. Samuel Montagu, wife of the member for the White- 
chapel division of the Tower Hamlets, opened on April 30, in 
presence of a numerous company, the ‘Tower Gardens, now 
being laid out under the superintendence of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association. 

The Company of Mercers have granted 100 guineas to the 
Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund, 22, Charing-cross.—A sale of 
work executed by distressed Irish ladies has been held at 13, 
Gloucester-place, Portman-square, by permission of Mrs. R. 
Braithwaite ; the amount realised being over £150. 

Lord Strafford presided at the forty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Church of England Scripture Readers’ Association, held 
at Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, which was numerously attended. 
A resolution inviting the cordial co-operation of all classes 
was adopted. 

The Bishop of Peterborough presided at Willis’s Rooms at 
the thirty-sixth annual dinner in aid of the funds of the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond-street, and made 
an able appeal for the institution. Contributions to the 
amount of £2456 were announced. 


Lord Robartes presided at the festival dinner, held in the 


~ Hotel Métropole, of the North London Hospital for Consump- 


tion and Diseases of the Chest. 
gathering of gentlemen. 
amounted to about £1400. 

The last soirée given by the Old Lyric Club at the Royal 
Institute, Piccadilly, in aid of the Artists’ Benefit Fund, was 
amongst the most successful ever held under the auspices of 
the club. Between sixty and seventy prominent artists con- 
tributed to the success of the entertainment. 

The annual sale of work from industrial and benevolent 
institutions in connection with the Society for Promoting 
Female Welfare, which took place at the Royal Albert Hall, 
was well attended, and about £700 was realised for the twenty- 
five institutions in behalf of which it was undertaken. 


On April 28 the Duke of Cambridge opened a new recreation- 
ground for the people cf Paddington adjacent to Maida-vale 
and Kilburn-park-road. Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. John Aird, M.P., were on the dais with his Royal 
Highness, who after the formal opening planted a cedar-tree 
in the grounds. 

The Marquis of Waterford lent his house, in Charles-street, 
St. James's, for an afternoon concert on May 3, in which the 
Marchioness of Waterford, Lady Randolph Churchill, Lady 
Arthur Hill, Mrs. Godfrey Pearse, Lord Walter Lennox, and 
Mr. Grossmith took a part. The concert was in aid of the 
Westminster Working Women’s House. 

The Duke of Westminster presided at Grosvenor House over 
the annual meeting of the friends and supporters of the Royal 
Victoria Hall and Coffee Taverr, Waterloo Bridge-road. He 
stated that the Charity Commissioners contemplated establish- 
ing three similar institutions in the south of London, and had 
practically decided to take over the Victoria Hall if the trustees 
could buy the freehold. For this, £17,000 is required, and the 
subscription-list amounts now to more than £5000. 

The London Corporation on April 26 voted grants as 
follows :—100 guineas to. the Middlesex Hospital, 20 guineas 
to the Whitefield Tabernacle British Day School, 50 guineas to 
the Self-Help Emigration Society, 25 guineas to the Royal 
Fund for the Relief of the Orphans of Sea Fishermen, 
50 guineas to the City Orthopeedic Hospital, 100 guineas to 
the Asylum for Idiots, Earlswood, and 100 guineas towards 
the maintenance of the Schools of St. Mark’s, Silvertown. 

Mr. Richardson - Gardner, M.P., presided at the annual 
meeting of the London Society for Teaching the Blind to read 
and training them in industrial occupations, which was held 
on April 28. The chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that although he had travelled all over Europe and 
had seen every blind institution in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, never had he come across a committee of ladies and 
gentlemen so entirely personally devoted to any institution as 
he had witnessed there. 

The annual meeting of the Hospital for Epilepsy and 
Paralysis and other Diseases of the Nervous System, Regent's 
Park, was held on April 28, at Willis's Rooms—Bishop Perry, 
vice-president, in the chair. In addressing the meeting, the 
Bishop alluded to the exceptional character of the institution 
and to the distressing and incapacitating nature of the diseases 
treated there. His recent personal visits to the hospital had 
fully satisfied him as to the excellent way in which the work 
was being carried on; and he referred in terms of praise to the 
services of the secretary and matron. 

The attention of benevolent persons is solicited to the 
claims on their sympathy and support of the Cancer Hospital 
(Free), Fulham-road, Brompton, which was founded specially 
for the treatment of the poor afflicted with this terrible disease, 
who are admitted free, from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
without requiring letters of recommendation, During the 
year 1887 there were 703 new cases admitted as in-patients, and 
1012 as out-patients ; and the number of attendances in the 
out-patient department shows a large increase over previous 
years. The nature of the disease requires a most generous diet, 
as well as treatment of the most expensive kind ; and to meet 
the growing demand upon their resources the committee 
funds. Annual sabscriptions 
and donations are earnestly solicited, and will be received by 
the bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59. Strand ; or by the secre- 
tary, Mr. W. H. Hughes, at the hospital, Fulham-road, 8.W. 


He was supported by a large 
The subscriptions and donations 
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THE PARIS SALON. 


Let us state at once that the Salon of 1888 is not particularly 
remarkable. Both the painters and the sculptors seem to be 
reserving their efforts for the Universal Exhibition, next year. 
In the present Salon, then, although technical qualities may 
be observed in abundance in almost all the. works exhibited, 
there are very few pictures which strike one by their origin- 
ality, their personal stamp, or the novelty of the artist's 
endeavour. We will take a rapid walk through the rooms 
without further preamble, and note, en passant, the pictures of 
the year, and first of all those whose authors opinion has 
already picked out as candidates for the Medal of Honour— 
namely, Benjamin - Constant, Maignan, and Detaille. a! 
Benjamin-Constant’s three panels for the decoration of the 
new Sorbonne are, in dimensions, the most important work in 
the Salon, measuring, each, 14 ft. by 24 ft. In conception and 
in colouration they are a protest against the simplification of 
drawing and the flat and pale colour which Puvis De 
Chavannes has made fashionable in French decorative work, for 
M Benjamin- Constant has frankly sought his inspiration 
in the example of the Venetians, especially of Veronese. 
The centre panel shows the Rector and Deans of Faculties 
of the Sorbonne clothed in their academic robes and seated 
on a hemicyclhic marble bench under a cupola supported by 
pillars of rose marble, between which, in the background, 
we sec the buildings of the old Sorbonne. In the lateral 
panels, allegorising Literature and Science, the framework 
of marble settle and pillars is maintained, but the back- 
ground is a green vista of sloping lawn and woods that 
make us think of the primitive académies of Hellas. 
This triptych is a superb work, full of beauty and of 
masterly execution. M. Albert Maignan’s “Voices of the 
focsin”’ is a sensational allegory with a patriotic note: the 
burning town and steeple that we see in one corner is Stras- 
bourg; or a terrace of the tower is the French flag ; swinging 
furiously in mid-air is the tocsin, from which issue sounds 
personified by nude or draped figures, which swoop tumult- 
uously through che air, howling, shouting, calling, while 
others tug at the bell-ropes to accelerate the movements of 
the sinister alarm The figures are well-drawn acadeémics 
without any marked character. The colouration of the picture 
is monotonous, dull, and disagreeable. The ‘“ Voices of the 
Tocsin” imply a considerable effort, but not entirely a happy 
one. M Edouard Detaille, whose work we have not seen at 
the Salon for several years, exhibits “ Le Réve,” a panoramic 
and most impressive picture ten feet long. An immense plain, 
is covered with soldiers, officers and men side by side, each 
wrapped in his rug, and sleeping of the bare ground in pro- 
digious variety of posture. The muskets are stacked in long 
yews that vanish towards the distant horizon; between two 
stacks the flag 1g slung in its black case; the plain, all lump 
with these recumbent forms, is dotted here and there with the 
red glow cf camp fires; it is just the moment when dawn is 
breaking through the shades of night, which draw off heavily, 
and disclose the phantom armies of Napoleon and Louis 
Philippe riding gloriously in the clouds. M. Detaille will 
certainly have an immense success ; his picture is most striking 
and fascinating, though, to my sense, it is not improved by the 
phantasmagoria to which it owes its title of “The Dream.” 

The portrait of the year is M. Bonnat’s lifesize picture of 
Cardinal Layigerie sitting in an arm-chair, full-face towards 
the spectator, and clad in his Cardinal's scarlet robes, with a 
scarlet cowl over his bead. By the same artist is an admirable 
portrait of Jules Ferry. J. F. Raffaelli has a curious and 
strongly personal portrait of Edmond De Goncourt; Jules 
Lefebvre, a portrait of a little girl with red hair; Carolus 
Duran, a marveilous portrait of the painter Frangais, and a 
richly coloured and telling picture of his daughter (engraved 
in oar issue ef last week) ; Cabanel, two cold, official, and unreal 
pertraits of highborn ladies; John 8. Sargent, his extremely 
artistic portrait of Mrs Playfair ; W. Q. Orchardson, a portrait 
of Mrs Josepn, Gustave Courtois, a sumptuous portrait of 
Alice Regnault ; André Brouillet, a clever and elegant portrait 
of Malle. Darland; Rolis * Au Trot ”—a little boy riding on a 
grey pony—and his ‘ Fermiére,” besides being portraits, are 
complete pictures and fine bits of painting. Charming, too, is 
Aimé Morots pertrait of a lady; Bramtot’s young girl in 
white Lous XJ1I. costume; F. H. Behmer’s portrait of a lady ; 
Jeanne Rongier's “Organist” ; Mathey’s portrait of Rops, the 
etcher , the very distinguished and delicate portrait, on the 
line by Miss Mary Naylor. Gervex’s portrait of a lady, in a 
red Japanese robe, is remarkably skilful; Theodore Blake 
Wirgmans portrait of a lady is one of the strongest in the 
Salon ; and Agache s simple and bold portrait of a girl, one of 
the most striking and original from the point of view of 
colour arrangement. Notice also the Belgian De La Hoese's 
1ady in green, Jacomb-Hood’s portrait of his brother, and 
Herman G Herkomer’s portrait of Hubert Herkomer. 

In the multitude of huge decorative compositions, panels, 
large pictures, and small pictures, we must content ourselves 
with a limited selection, from want of space to enumerate all 
that are worth notice. Raphael Collin’s “ Fin d’Eté,” for the 
diector’s dining-1oom in the new Sorbonne, is, to my sense, 
the most exquisite decorative picture in the Salon: in a soft, 
silvery landscape nymphs are dancing in the background, and 
in the roreground a maiden draped in blue and rose Japanese 
stuffs advances, holding a bundle of flowers in her arms. 
Léon Lhermitte's “ Repos,” a harvester and his wife and baby 
resting in the shadow of corn-sheaves, is a splendid piece of 
Qrawing, painting, and observation; Gaston Latouche's 
* Accouchée’ 1s one of the pictures of the Salon where 
observation and delicate sentiment are best combined ; very 
wonderful in observation, light, and colour are G. Kuehl’s 
‘ Card-players”” and “Choir-boys”; remarkable for similar 
technical qualities is Victor Marec’s “Return from the 
Funeral” ; excellent tor the rendering of ambient atmosphere 
and figures in seaside air is Middleton Jameson’s “ On the Beach 
at Merlimont” , Julius M. Price’s “ Fish Auction ” reminds one 
of the delicate work ot Leprince ; Walter Gay’s “ Benedicite ” 
aad J Gar: Melcher s “ Dutch Pilots in an Inn Parlor” are 
two of the most stmking works in the Salon for profound 
observation, delicate sentiment. and simple mastery of tech- 
nique. T need not call attention to the works of Henner 
Bouguereau, Francois Flameng, Cazin, Dubufe, J. P. Laurens, 
Outin, Ziem, Vollon, Geréme, Duez, Delort. Doucet, Couturier, 
Beaumetz, Le Blant, Feyen-Perrin, and a score other eminent 
Fainters, whose pictures year after year present the same 
quahties or defects. As for the Jules Breton, girls holding 
lihes in their hands and going to some procession in honour 
oJ the Virgin (engraved in our issue of last week), I need not 
say that the composition is charming, and the picture full of 
tender-sentiment and grace. The same remarks apply to Jules 
Breton’s second picture, “ L’Etoile du Berger.” 

Are these-all the pictures that-deserve-note? No. There 
are many sweet landscapes by Jan Monchablon, Bernier, 
Ch. H. Davis, Alfred Parsons, Japy, Desbrosses, Baran, Olive. 


ca 


Tsenbart, V. Binet, Rapin, and others, which I would have gladly - 


mentioned did space permit. I should have wished also to 
uotice the exhibits of the English artists represented at the 
Salon in the section of oil-painting alone, but I must content 
myself with an enumeration of their names :—H. C. Baxter, 


W. Biddlecombe, R. Bottomley, Miss Constance Bowes, 
R. B. Browning, Miss E. M. Burrell, Misses Milly Childers, 
Annabel Downes, Fanny Duncan, J. S. Dyce, Alf. Elias, E. H. 
Fahey, Shirley Fox, R. Hall, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Edith James, 
Middleton Jameson, Katherine MacCausland, Alex. Mackenzie, 
Blanche Mathews, Mary Naylor, Bertha Newcombe, W. Q. 
Orchardson, W. M. Palin, Alf. Parsons, Ernest Parton, Florence 
Pash, Annie Perts, Julius M. Price, A.B. Sterner, Adrian Stokes, 
J. M. Swan, Miss G. E. Swayne, J. M. Templeton, Miss E. 
Tolhurst, W. T. Warrener, D. Watson, Eleanor Wood, W. Wyld. 
Of the sculpture department there is little to be said this 
year except that there are few important works. The most 
imposing in dimensions is Caravanniez’s monument to the 
Comte de Chambord, composed of five groups. There are two 
fine groups of animals by Cain and Valton ; a beautiful marble 
huntress nymph by Falguiére ; and some charming current 
works by Mercié, Chapu, Escoula, Peinte, Marioton, Barrias, 
Desca, Carlés, Laoust, Injalbert, &e., and, of course, many 
hundreds of busts. T. C 


THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT ROME. 
The garden of the British Embassy, it appears from recent 
statements in the Yimes correspondence, is menaced with 


_ destruction, practically, by measures which the Municipality 


of Rome have in contemplation. The views in those grounds, 
with the cypresses and the fountain, comprise bits of the 
interior of the old Roman city wall, with a foreground of 
picturesque landscape-gardening, which will be entirely cut 
away by the proposed road. ‘There are other interesting 
features in the garden, one of which is the ilex avenue, and 
there is also the glade, which is the only thing of its kind left 
within the walls of Rome. As the grounds will be untenable 
if the proposed inroad is made, the entire garden would become 
building ground. It is still hoped, however, that the energetic 
protest, of the Embassy will induce the Italian Government to 
veto this project, which cannot be carried into effect without 
its approval. Public opinion in England may have some 
weight on such a question. 


OBITUARY, 
LADY: KILMAINE. 
The Right Hon. Mary, Dowager Baroness Kilmaine, died on 
April 23, aged seventy-two. The loss of this lady, so long 
associated with works of charity, will be deeply felt. Her 
Ladyship was the second wife of the late and mother of the 
present Lord Kilmaine. Her father, the Hon. Charles Ewan 
Law, M.P., Recorder of London, was son of Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough. 
3 MR, MACLEOD, OF CADBOLL. 
Mr. Robert Bruce Alneas Macleod, of Cadboll, Cromartyshire, 
and Invergordon Castle, Ross-shire, died suddenly on April 5. 
He was born May 10, 1818. the elder son of the late Mr. Roderick 
Macleod, of Cadboll, M.P. for Sutherland and Lord Lieutenant, 
Cromartyshire, by Isabella, his wife, daughter of Mr. William 
Cunninghame. of Lainshaw. and represented a branch of the 
great Scottish house of Macleod of Lewis. He was educated 
at the Royal Naval College, and retired from the Navy as 
Commander. He was Vice-Lieutenant, Cromartyshire, and 
J.P, and D.L. for Ross-shire. He married, March 5, 1857, 
Ellen Augusta, daughter of Sit John Pollard Willoughby, 
Bart., and by her (who died March 8, 1884) leaves issue ‘The 
eldest son, Captain Roderick Willoughby Macleod, Queen's 
Own Cameron Highlanders, born May 29, 1858, succeeds to the 
estates. 
MR. RUSSELL BROOKE ROBERTSON, 
Mr. Russell Brooke Robertson, C.M.G.. H.B.M. Consul at 
Yokohama, and Assistant Judge of her Majesty's Court for 
Japan, died suddenly on April 10, just after his return from 
leave of absence in England. He was only son of the late Sir 
Daniel Brooke Robertson, Consul-General at Canton, and 
entered the Consular Service tn Japan in 1860. In 1871 he 
became Consul in Yokohama, and, in 1881, Assistant Judge of 
her Majesty's Court for Japan. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

Admiral William Norton Taylor, aged ninety. 

Admiral James Beautine Willoughby, on April 21, aged 
seventy-three. 

Sir Alfred Ryder, K.C.B., Admiral.of the Fleet, accidentally 
drowned in the Thames, on May 1. 

Lady Curtis, wife ot Sir William M. Curtis, Bart., of 
Caynham Court, near Ludlow, on April 26 

The Rev. William Bouverie Pusey M.A., formerly Rector 
of Langley, Kent, on April 19 aged seventy-seven. 

Mr. Charles Sturge, a well-known member of the Society of 
Friends, at Bewdley, on May 1, in his eighty-eighth year. 

Dr. De Chaumont, who succeeded tne late Professor Parkes 
as professor of military hygiene at Netley Hospital, on April 18. 

Lady Cecil Jane De la Feld, daughter of Edmond Henry, 
first Earl of Limerick, on April 24, at Brookesby, near Torquay. 

Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, F.S.A., the well-known 
antiquarian writer, at Rugby, on April 24, aged eighty-three. 

Mr. Fleetwood Pellew Wilson, of Wappingham Manor, 
D.L. and J.P., in the county of Northampton, on April 24, at 
Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 

Mr. William Channell Bovill, the eldest son of the late 
Lord Chief Justice Bovill, Clerk of Assize on the Western 
Cireuit, at Eastbourne, on April 29. 

The Rey. John Byron, M.A., on April 22, aged seventy-one. 
He was for forty-seven years Vicar of Killingholme and 
Habrough, and for many years Rural Dean. 

Major Robert Knapp Barrow, 0.M.G., on April 22, in his 
fifty-third year. He was Assistant -Secretary, Gold Coast 
Colony, from 1882 to 1884 and Colonial Secretary from 1884 
up to the time of his death. 

Deputy Commissary-Generui Joseph William Wybault, at 
his residence, Sion House, county Kilkenny, on April 12. He 
was the last surviving officer of the Commissariat Department, 
who served in the Peninsular War. 

The Hon. Walter Montagu Kerr, C.E., on April 25, from 
fever contracted on his way to Africa, aged thirty-six. He 
was the third son of Lord Charles Lennox Kerr, and grandson 
of William, sixth Marquis of Lothian. 

Mr. John Baring,.third son of ‘the late Sir Thomas Baring, 
Bart.. and brother of the late Lord Northbrook, at Oakwood, 
Sussex, on April 17. He was born Sept. 14, 1801; and married, 
in 1842, Charlott> Amelia, eldest daughter of the Rev. George 
Porcher, of Maiden Erleigh, Berks, who died in 1846. 


The new water supply for Wakefield, which has been secured 
atan estimated cost of £350,000, was formally turned on by 
the Mayer, Mr. Alderman Lee, on May 1. 

Mr. Charles 8. Scott, C.B.. has been appointed her Majesty's 
Envoy-Extzaordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne, 
in the place of Sir Francis O. Adams, who retires from the 
Diplomatic Service. 


THE QUEEN AT CHARLOTTENBURG. 
A Berlin artist supplies two Sketches of the scenes on Tuesday, 
April 24, when our Queen, having travelled direct’ from 
Florence. arrived at the Charlottenburg station, and met her 
eldest daughter, the Empress of Germany. to whom, and to 
her worthy husband, the Emperor Frederick, she came with 
motherly affection, and with solicitude for his dangerous 
malady, and for the distressing situation of his wife and 
family. The Palace of Charlottenburg is near the railway- 
station. At half-past eight in the morning, the Empress was 
ready and waiting at the palace till the train was signalled, 
and arrived on the platform just as it entered the station. 
The Queen was seen at the middle window of one of the 
saloon carriages, looking wonderfully well, and was greeted 
with a military salute by the Crown Prince, who wore over his 
General's uniform the insignia of the Orders of the Garter and 
the Black Eagle. There was some difficulty in opening the 
carriage door, but the two Scottish servants succeeded, after 
several attempts, and the Empress and the Crown Prince 
entered the carriage, followed by the four Princesses. The 
meeting was very touching, and tears stood in the Queen's 
eyes when her Imperial daughter approached her. Mother 
and daughter embraced and kissed each other again and again, 
then held one another’s hands in silence. The Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess, Prince Henry, the four Princesses, the 
Queen's grand-daughters, and the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Hesse, her grandson, were then embraced and kissed by her 
Majesty, and the Hereditary Prince of Meiningen kissed 
her hand. Princess Beatrice was also greeted, with her 
husband, Prince Henry of Battenberg, who was in plain 
clothes, and wore a tall hat. The meeting in the rail- 
way- carriage lasted about five minutes; after which the 
Crown Prince gave the Queen his arm and conducted her 
to the carriage in waiting, the Empress walking at her 
mother’s right, and the Princes and Princesses following. 
While on the platform the Queen exchanged a few words with 
the British Ambassador and Lady Ermyntrude Malet, and a 
black-bordered letter of welcome from the Empress Augusta 
was handed to her by the Empress’s secretary, who was 
permitted to kiss her hand. The Queen's suite consisted of 
Lady Churchill, Miss Phipps, General Ponsonby, Dr. Redd, 
Colonel Clerk, and Major Bigge. The two Scotch and two 
Indian servants, in their national costumes, were the objects of 
much curiosity. The party drove off in open carriages, the 
weather being fine. In the first carriage, drawn by four 
black horses, with outriders, sat the Queen and the Empress, 


with Princess Beatrice and the Crown Prince opposite 
them. The second, also with four horses, contained 
Princesses Victoria, Sophie, and Margaret, and Prince 


Henry of Battenberg. The Hereditary Prince and Princess 
of Meiningen and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse 
and the suites followed, the carriages driving through 
Charlottenburg, where the streets were filled with an enthu- 
siastic crowd, and the houses gaily decorated with flags, to the 
palace. Here the troops quartered in Charlettenburg, the 
Gardes du Corps, and a battalion of the 4th Foot Guards, with 
black plumes on their helmets, were drawn up. ‘The cortége 
stopped at the main entrance to the “ Prince’s wing” of the 
palace allotted to Queen Victoria during her stay. Two 
fusiliers of the Guard, in gala uniform, stood sentinel at the 
outer gate, and two soldiers of the Gardes du Corps at 
the inner door. In the vestibule their Majesties were 
awaited by the Court Marshal, Prince Radolin, Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, Adjutant-General Von Winterfeld, and the 
chief ladies-in-waiting. The Crown Prince handed the 
Queen out of the carriage, and conducted her to her 
apartments, the Empress walking by her side, and the 
Court dignitaries in front. ‘The Queen seemed not at’ all 
affected by the long journey from Florence to Charlottenburg. 
After a few minutes’ rest, she was brought to the Emperor, 
who, after a satisfactory night, felt well. Indeed, the Queen 
was delighted with his appearance, which, she said, she found 
much better than she had expected. The meeting, which was 
deeply affecting, was made as short as possible, in order not to 
excite the Emperor, to whom the Queen paid a second short 
visit in the afternoon. 


NEW ASSOCIATES OF ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Mr. William Blake Richmond, son of Mr. George Richmond, 
R.A., was born in London, Noy. 29, 1843. He was a student of 
the Royal Academy, where he gained two prize silver medals 
{n 1857. In 1860 he exhibited portraits of his two brothers. 
fle travelled in Italy in 1859 and 1860, working at pictures 
which were not exhibited. In 1865 he was at Rome for some 
time, studying architecture, sculpture, fresco and distemper 
painting. Between that time and 1868 he painted his first 
important picture, “The Procession of Bacchus.” In 1870 he 
settled in Nngland, and has since produced, besides many 
portraits, works of high merit on classical themes. For the 
decoration of a gentleman's mansion, in 1873, he painted a 
series of frescoes illustrating “The Life of Woman.” In the 
following year, his colossal picture of ‘Prometheus Bound” 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy. Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
in successive autumn tours, has visited many places in Italy, | 
Greece, and Egypt. Among his pictures exhibited at the 
Academy and at the Grosvenor Gallery are “ Ariadne abandoned 
by Theseus,” “ Sarpedon carried off by'Night and Death "(from 
Homer’s Iliad), “ Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon,” “ Her- 
cules releasing Prometheus,” “ The Ten Virgins,” “An Audience 
at Athens,” and “Hermes.” In 1878 he was elected Slade 
Professor at Oxford, in the place of Mr. Ruskin ; but retired a 
few years later, when Mr. Ruskin was re-elected. Mr. Rich- 
mond has had the honorary degree of M.A. conferred on him 
by that University. He is now engaged on a statue of a Greek 
shepherd, also on a picture of “ Aphrodite and Anchises,” a 
“ Proserpine,” “ The Birth of Aphrodite,” and several portraits. 

Mr. Arthur William Blomfield, architect, fourth son of the 
Right Rev. C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of London, was born 
March 6, 1829; and was educated at Rugby and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1851, and M.A. 
in 1855. He is a Chevalier of the Order of the Dannebrog 
(Denmark), and»an Honorary Member of the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts at Copenhagen; also Fellow of the Society of 
Antiqnaries, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. He is architect to the Bank of 
England ; to the cathedral churches of Chester and Salisbury, 
and to the church of St. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol ; and Diocesan 
Architect for the Dioceses of Winchester and Ely. 

Mr. W. E. Onslow Ford, who was born July 27, 1852, studied 
at Antwerp and at Munich to become a painter. While at 
Munich he also, under the direction of Professor WW agmiiller, 
modelled five busts ; which was the only practice he had in 
modelling. He returned to England in 1874, and determined 
to devote himself to sculpture; he has exhibited every suc- 
cessive year since 1875. His most important work. * Peace. 
ivas exhibited last year at the Royal Academy. In the year 
before (1886), a statuette, “Folly,” was purchased by the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Onslow Ford is at present occupied in 
executing a statue of General Gordon on a camel, to be erected. 
at Chatham by the Royal Engineers, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


A compromise is very often a convenient thing. Let us 
suggest one. The matinée movement having been played out 
and generally voted detestable ; the public having deliberately 
turned their backs on any matinées that are not repetitions of 
running plays and benefit performances ; the managers having 
been taken in over and over again with indifferent works 
riotousky applauded by a clique of friends; actors and 
actresses having worn themselves out and helped to ruin their 
style with these pot-boiling exhibitions—there is only one 
other person to be consulted. The ambitious author fights 
tooth and nail for the continuance of the test matinée. For 
the expenditure of about £100 he can have a theatre and 
engage people competent enough to gabble through his lines 
and invent business for his scenes, and can have the sublime 
impudence to invite the critics of the newspapers to sit out 
five acts of dreary rubbish on a sunshiny day, and positively 
charge them programme fees into the bargain. Three people 
are directly benefited by the test matinée nuisance—the 
manager, who scrapes up a bit of his rent; the refreshment 
contractor, who deliberately taxes everyone who enters the 
house with some fee—the programme fee being the worst, 
because how is it possible to criticise a play without seeing a 
programme ?—and the author, who risks a comparatively small 
sum in order to win a far larger stake. This, then, is the 
compromise. Why not, instead of hacking out the diminutive 
talent of the hungry actors and actresses who want practice 
and pelf, get these wonderful new plays tested by one or other 
of the amateur societies that exist? At any rate, they would 
be conscientiously done; they would be carefully rehearsed 
and acted by those who have quite as much intelligence as 
nine-tenths of the third-rate artists who are dragged out con- 
tinually at these matinées, showing the bad effect cf careless 
and slovenly work. 

A recent visit to the Philothespians at St. George’s Hall on 
the occasion of a memorable anniversary, when Gilbert's 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea” was so well done, encouraged a 
further visit to an amateur society called the * Busy Bees,” 
that, like the Philothespians, has given to the stage several 
of our most promising young actors and actresses. The 
“Busy Bees” on the occasion of this last “swarm” at 
St. George's Hall played Mr. Hamilton’s version of Ouida’s 
“ Moths,” and showed some excellent material from which 
valuable actors and actresses are made. The society had 
secured the services of a clever young professional lady, Miss 
Houliston, to play Vera, and everything had been done 
by Mrs. Lennox Browne, the popular president, to show 
the earnestness, the industry, and the good taste of the 
association. But those who in old days associated amateur 
actors with much that is vain, self-confident, and irrepressible 
in human nature, must have been surprised to note the very 
welcome change. Mr. Frank Bacon, who played Lord Jura 
with so much ease and earnestness, could at once take his place 
on the regular stage. He has a good presence, a pleasant voice, 
and a very sympathetic style of acting, so much that it was a 
matter of surprise that so good an actor was not chosen for the 
lady-killing Corréze, who was sadly misunderstood and unper- 
suasive. On an equal rank of excellence with Mr. Bacon, 
though in this case on a different platform, was Miss Margaret 
Brandon, the young lady who drew down such hearty applause 
when she appeared as Cynisca, and showed that she had both 
pathos and power. It is a far ery from Cynisca to Fuchsia 
Leech, from classicism to pure comedy; but once more Miss 
Brandon held her own and dominated the scene. The part of 
this talkative, good-hearted American girl can only presumably 
be played in one way. It appeals to the gallery. But, for all 
that, Miss Brandon was never familiar, never excessive, and 
did what so few Fuchsias do—avoided the slightest trace 
of vulgarity. The accent was well sustained, every line 
spoken with intention and effort, every speech was care- 
fully considered, and each line went home. This young 
lady possesses a gift rarely encouraged on the regular stage. 
She feels her audience and communicates to them her personal 
magnetism. How few of our younger artists can hold an 
andience! They speak their words, but they must know that 
they are making no impression. Itis a case of rox et preterea 
nihel. No one should be content to say one word on the stage 
that is not felt. Mr. Gordon Taylor is another intelligent 
young student apparently destitute of amateur pretension ; and 
Mrs Lennox Brown amiably appeared as Lady Dolly. The part 
of the vindictive Duchesse de Sonnez could not have been more 
vigorously and characteristically played than by Miss Hilda 
Abinger, a handsome young lady, with a good style and stage 
presence. 

The allusion to this clever performance of Fuchsia Leech 
at the amateur society leads naturally to a subject inevitably 
suggested by witnessing “The Ironmaster,’ as revived so 
successfully at the St. James's Theatre. Is there not just 
now a tendency everywhere, except with-old stagers, to 
underact—to suppress personal magnetism and to yield 
tc the popular clamour for avoidance of what is called, 
wholesale and without reflection—exaggeration? The per- 
formance of Athénais by Miss Rose Murray in “The Iron- 
master” is an instance of this low-toned art that appears to 
have its strenuous advocates. There is nothing more delight- 
tu! than natural acting ; but the whole scheme of acting must 
be on a broader scale than nature. It will not do to talk on 
the stage as in the drawing-room ; to bring to the playhouse 
the wearisome depression of modern society ; to believe that 
the aim and end of acting are to photograph the paltriness and 
unimaginative part of life. It is right, of course, to banish 
exaggeration from the stage; but is it well so systematically 
to avoid contrast? There is no stronger weapon in the 
hand of the dramatist than contrast. But how miserably 
he is served when, in the best scene of “The Ironmaster,” in a 
scene written for contrast between two woment—a contrast of 
character,a contrast of birth, a contrast of manners, a contrast of 
women’s nature—we find the one woman merely the echo of the 
other, the wicked woman trying to be good,and theactress praised 
for her studious moderation—the very moderation, in fact, that 
makes the whole scene pointless! Both Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
are seen at their best in this play, and a marked improvement 
1s found in the tone of Mr. Kendal’s reading of Philippe 
Derblay. He is not nearly so monotonous as he used to be, 
and plays several scenes with true feeling and artistic ex- 
pression Mr. Mackintosh does not make a good, or even 
tolerable, Moulinet, and the Baron of Mr. Hendrie is a 
strangely ill-conceived performance ; but the company still 
retains the valuable services of Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mr. 
Waring, and pretty Miss Blanche Horlock. and has been added 
to by the engagement-of Mr. Lewis Waller, a young, pro- 
mising, and sympathetic actor, who can have no better school 
than one presided over by Mr. Hare, who still hesitates to act, 


though so often asked to do so by his many friends and admirers. - 


The purpose of Mr. Walter Reynolds in suddenly starting a 
series of matinées at the Avenue to exploit a new- drama, 
called “Church and Stage,” is not very clear. It is an old- 
fashioned, crude, bombastic piece of work, quite unsuited to a 
London audience. At some small provincial town—where 
criticism is not very severe, and the taste not peculiarly 
educated—such a tawdry piece of dramatic work might pass 


muster ; but at the West-End of London it can only be laughed 
at, and treated as a joke. Nor is there much connection with 
the Church and the Stage so far as could be clearly seen. 
A frivolous, namby-pamby boy of a curate, who is always 
grinning at his own jokes, certainly does show some “ calf-love” 
fora good-natured but vulgar little actress. But what deduction 
is supposed to be drawn from that? We conclude it is meant 
that the Church honours the Stage when its inane curates flirt 
with actresses. In this case, itis the actress who deserves com- 
miseration ; not the parson. The misery of sitting out such 
an entertainment on the first lovely spring afternoon of the 
year was in a measure relieved by the really excellent melo- 
dramatic acting of Miss Amy McNeill, a young lady of great 
talent, who ought not to escape the attention of managers. 
She has a charming style, and she is gaining strength in her 
work. It is an arduous character with which she was 


’ intrusted, and she did it ample justice. It is quite inexcusable 


that a management like that at the Avenue should levy a tax 
to pay for a programme from those whose opinions are asked 
on such plays as these. It is absolutely impossible to criticise 
a play without a programme, and on such occasions, common 
courtesy should present a bill of the play to the wretched 
victims of this intolerable matinée nuisance. 


MUSIC. 
THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The specialty of the summer (preceding that of the Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, next June) will be the opening 
of Mr. Augustus Harris’s new operatic season at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, on May 14, when it is intended to give “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” with the début of Madame Melba in the title- 
character. Other first appearances here will be made during 
the season, which will include the return of artists who have 
already won more or less distinction on our Italian opera 
stage: the list including the names of Mesdames Albani, Ella 
Russell, Valleria, Nordica, Minnie Hank, Arnoldson, Fiirsch- 
Madi, Scalchi, Trebelli, and Hastreiter ; MM. Jean and Edouard 
De Reszké, Lassalle, Cotogni, Del Puente, Navarini, Ciampi, 
Novara, and others. Care has been bestowed in the selection 
of an efficient orchestra and chorus, additions being made to 
the latter on special occasions 

As at Mr. Harris's last year’s operatic season at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, Signor Mancinelli will be the conductor, occasionally 
relieved by Mr. Randegger; and Mr. Carrodus will be the 
leading and solo violinist Novelty will not be the object of 
the scheme so much as tho presentation of standard and popular 
works, with exceptionally strong casts, and those remarkable 
stage and scenic effects of which Mr. Harris is so consummate 
a master. 


Miss Alice Gomes's concert at Prince’s Hall, on April 26, 
jncluded her own graceful singing, besides the co-opera- 
tion of several eminent vocalists and instrumentalists. The 
concert-giver has established a position here that induces hopes 
for her return from her Indian home, which she is about to 
revisit. 

An invitation concert was given at Grosvenor House on 
Saturday afternoon, April 28, by the ‘Popular Musical Union,” 
this being the new name for the “ Popular Ballad Association,” 
which it is proposed to extend for the musical training and 
recreation of the industrial classes. The Popular Ballad 
Concert Committee began its operations in January, 1882, the 
object having been to give cheap high-class concerts in the 
townhalls of the East-End of London, the experiment haying 
been successfully tried at the Victoria Coffee Hall, New-Cut, 
Lambeth. The financial success of the early years, however, 
has not of late been maintained, and it is sought to render the 
new association more independent than hitherto by a code of 
regulations which, among other features, proposes to establish 
a large body of honorary members at a yearly subscription of 
£1 1s. thus ensuring a known and settled income. The co- 
operation of an orchestra and a choir, and the establishment 
of classes for musical instruction, are prominent objects of the 
movement, specific information as to which may be obtained 
of the hon. treasurer, the Rev. 8. A. Barnett, Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel. E. ; the hon. sec., Mrs, Ernest Hart, 38, Wimpole- 
street, W.; or at the offices of the secretary, Mr. J. S. Red- 
mayne, B.A., 15, St. Mary’s-square, Paddington, W. Mr. W. II. 
Thomas conducted the concert, which comprised some agree- 
able vocal and instrumental performances. 

Mr. O. Bradley’s concert of Brahms’s music at Steinway 
Hall, on April 27, included his own pianoforte performances 
in portions of the first sonata, and in concerted pieces, in 
addition to some of the Liebeslieder waltzes for piano and 
voices, und other features ; all drawn from the same source, and 
including the co-operation of several vocalists and instrument- 
alists. The occasion may have interested enthusiastic admirers 
of Brahms; but for a general audience lacked somewhat of 
variety. 

The students’ orchestral concert of the Royal Academy of 
Music, which took place on April 28, gave good evidence of 
the continued efficiency of the institution in the several branches 
of composition and vocal and instrumental performance. In 
the first respect, much promise was manifested in an orches- 
tral idyll, entitled “ Lancelot and Guinevere,” by Mr. Anderton, 
and in vocal performances by Miss Haldane and Mr, Green, and 
by Mr. Gill as violoncellist, Miss S$. Cocks as violinist, and 
Miss Buchanan and Mr. Kiver as pianists. Mr. Burnett was an 
efficient conductor. On the same date, Madame Frickenhaus 
maintained her high reputation as a sound classical pianist by 
her artistic rendering of a long and varied programme at her 
recital at Prince’s Hall. On April 28 also the summer season at 
the Crystal Palace was heralded by a ballad concert, the pro- 
gramme of which comprised the names of several eminent 
vocalists, with the co-operation of chorus and orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns. 

Mr. Theodore Werner gave the first of a series of three 
orchestral concerts at St. James’s Hall, on Monday evening, 
April 30. A select band, under the direction of Mr. August 
Manns, gave effect to several orchestral pieces, opening with 
Cherubini’s overture to “ Anacreon,” after which Mr. Werner 
played Beethoven’s violin concerto, The violinist possesses an 


-agrezable if not very powerful tone, skilful and fluent execu- 


tion ; and generally, if not invariably, good intonation. His 
other chief displays were in a concerto by Vieuxtemps and a 
movement from one by Paganini. The second and third con- 
certs take place on May 15 and 29. 

Otto Hegner, the juvenile pianist who has recently ac yuired 


~such just celebrity, gave an orchestral concert at St. James's 


Hall on Monday afternoon, April 30. His several recitals have 
been duly noticed by us, as was his first performance here with 
an orehestra (at the Philharmonic concert of April 19). His 
second association with a full band again displayed his 
capacities in this respect by his successful rendering of 
Beethoven's first concerto and Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B 
minor, besides solo pieces. Mr. Cowen was the conductor. 

A concert. was given by the Royal Artillery Band at- 
Prince's Hall on Monday afternoon, April 30, when the 
symphony composed by the conductor (Mr. Zavertal) was the 


chief item of the programme. The merits of the w. 

already been recognised and commended. in ek eae 
recent performance at Woolwich, and they were again favou : 
ably evidenced on the occasion now referred to, as were ales a 
“Chanson Arabe” and a “ Pizzicato” by the same composer . 

Mr. W. Carter’s concert at the Royal Albert : 
April 30 again included successful Fara ae Re 
Nikita, and other attractive features contributed by iain, 
vocalists and instrumentalists, and Mr. Carter's choir, = 

The fourth of the present series of the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society took place too late (on Thursday even 
ing, May 3) for detailed notice until next week. The pre. 
gramme included the first appearance in England of Edvard 
Grieg, and his performance of his own pianoforte concerto in 
A minor. 

Malle. Juliette Folville claims attention in the triple 
capacity of pianist, violinist, and composer ; her programme at 
her recital (announeed for May 3 at Prince’s Hall) havine 
been framed to illustrate her acquirements in each respect, 
As the concert took place too late for present. notice, we can 
only record the promises held out, which included the lady's 
performances in each of the capacities referred to, and 
specimens of her compositions. i 

Sefior Sarasate—the eminent Spanish violinist—begins a 
series of four grand orchestral concerts at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, May 5; Mr. W. G. Cusins being the 
conductor. 

Miss Florence Menk-Meyer is to make her first-appearance in 
England at Prince's Hall on Monday afternoon, May 7, when 
she will give a recital in which she claims recognition as a 
pianist and a composer for the instrument. The lady, who 
comes from Melbourne, has recently given a concert, at Vienna 
at which her powers in each capacity were displayed in a 
manner to elicit warm commendations from some influential 
journals, 


On Monday, May 7, the Richter Concerts will begin a new 
season of nine performances, during which there will be little 
of novelty produced, but the programmes will be of rich and 
varied attraction. 

The seventeenth season of the Royal Aibert Hall Choral 
Society closed on Saturday afternoon, April 21, with a per- 
formance of “ Elijah,’ as duly recorded—a supplemental 
concert being appointed for Tuesday afternoon, May 8, when 
Sir Arthur Sullivan's dramatic cantata, “The Golden Legend,” 
will be performed by command and in the presence of her 
Majesty. 

On the following Friday afternoon, May 11, Mr. Charles 
Hallé will inaugurate a new series of his excellent chamber 
music concerts at St. James's Hall. 

Madame Marie Roze, it scems, will not leaye England so 
soon as was intended for her tour round the world. She has 
lately been playing in Edinburgh, with great success, some of 
her principal characters, and will, we believe, in September 
join a concert party in the provinces. 

We may again refer to the forthcoming festival of that 
excellent institution, the Royal Society of Musicians, the 150th 
oceasion of which takes place at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, 
May 8, when the Lord Mayor will preside. 

Another endeavour to utilise the Alexandra Palace will be 
made on Saturday. May 12, when the first of a series of concerts 
will be given with full band and chorus and eminent solo 
vocalists. 


ART JOURNALS. 

The May number of the Art Jowrnal is certainly above its 
usual average ; the frontispiece, in particular—a clever etching, 
by M. Brunet Debaines, of Trafalgar-square—is deserving of 
notice. The most interesting feature of this issue is a paper 
by Miss Alice Meynell, on the wonderful French tragédienne, 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt. ‘he great actress, with her many- 
sided artistic talents, is always a picturesque subject; and her 
strong dramatic instinct has induced her to form for herself a 
background which shall emphasise the remarkable impression 
those talents have made upon the public mind. The sketches 
of Madame Bernhardt’s studio show us, indeed, a charming 
workshop, full of interesting and beautiful relics ; and it is 
there that, in the intervals of her more serious study, the 
actress pursues the vocations of sculptor and painter. The 
notice of the Dyce and Forster Collections, at the South 
Kensington Museum, calls our attention to art-treasures in the 
possession of the nation which are a little liable to be over- 
looked, among them some most interesting portraits and 
portrait-sketches, several of which Mr. Sketchley attaches to 
his article. The head of Mrs. Siddons—said to be by an unknown 
painter, but probably Lawrence—is of especial beauty. Con- 
tinued from last month are the “ Notes on Japan and its Art- 
Wares,” by Mr. M. B. Huish, which, as Japan is occasioning so 
much notice just now, from an artistic point of view, is 
extremely well-timed. 

The Magazine of Art for the current month devotes several 
pages to an account of the great Alsatian painter, Jean Jacques 
Henner, one of the most distinguished, and, unfortunately, in 
England, one of the least known, of living artists. Althongh 
M. Henner has painted a good many portraits, several of which 
are reproduced in this article, he is not by any means purely a 
portrait-painter, as he is best known for his decorative and 
poetical mythological subjects. ‘ Byblis changée en Source. 
a lovely nude study, is one of the first of a series of triumphs 
achieved by this great colourist. Mr. George Clausen con- 
tributes an able reply to the protest of Sir James Linton and 
of M. Chesneau on the falling off in modern English art, and 
explains the reason of the defection from England to Paris of 
so many of our young artists. An amusing gossip on Christies 
sale-rooms, by Mr. M. H. Spielman, describes an important 
phase of artist-life; and Mr. Peter Macnab’s paper on an 
Academy critic of a hundred years ago, the celebrated “ Peter 
Pindar,” the witty author of “The Lyric Odes” to the Royal 
Academicians, is a welcome reminiscence in these days ot 
dreary platitudes in art-criticism. 


In the United Kingdom 283,305 births and 198,001 deaths 
were registered in the-three-months ending March 31, 1388. 

Mr. Annesley, solicitor, St. Albans, has been appointed 
Registrar of the St. Albans County Court and a clerk to the 
Justices of the St. Albans Division of Hertfordshire, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Isaac Newton Edwards, resigned. __ 

Sir William Dunbar, the Comptroller-General of ler 
Majesty’s Exchequer and Auditor-General of Public Accounts 
has, owing to failing health, resigned his office, after presiding 
over the Exchequer and Audit Department for twenty-three 
years. : 

One of the most significant signs of the great improvement 
in the Emperor Frederick’s condition is the fact that his 
Majesty recently read, for the first time for a fortnight, ane 
a literary machine, for patients lying in_bed, which f . 
Empress had ordered from the inventor, Mr. J ohn Carter, © 

New Cavendish-street. ‘ 
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(scree COOPER and CO.’S TEAS. 


SS! eee 
Get COOPER and CO.S THAS as 


below :— 
OX 
O*E 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND. 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 


POUND,.—Possessing strength and character. 


Q*E 
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SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOLER and CO. buy their Tea 
for ready money, und sell for ready money. 


QE 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. buy none of 
the old, spent, attenuated leaves, but only such as 
are stout and robust, 


QE 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. also sell 


Strong and goodly Teas at 1s. 6d.and 1s, 8d. a pound. 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—Such value as is not offered by any other 
House in the Kingdom. 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—Analysed and tasted by COOPER 
COOPER and CO. 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 


IND.—10lb. parcels, carriage free, in 41b, and 
Lip peekatel or any ot her size for distribution, 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. send these 
Teas to Clubs, Hotels, and Public Institutions, 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
TPOUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO, also sell a 
Tea mighty in power at 23... pound. 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE «4 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO, also sell the 
AO Tea the world produces at 2s, 6d, and 33, a 
pound. 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 

IND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. claim to he 
COO es and most extensive distributors of Tea 
in this Kingdom. 


SHILLING AND FOURPIINCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. sell not only 
the finest Tea the world produces at 3s,a pound ; but 
the best Tea the world can furnish at 1s.4d.a pound, 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO, sell Ceylon 
Teas, Indian Teas,and China Teas in their integrity, 


SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and GO. also soll 
Indian Garden Teas in original chests to those who 
desire special Garden Teas at a bare commission on 
Garden prices. 


COOPER COOPER & Co-s 


HEAPEST and BEST TEA EVER SOLD 
at the money. Half-chests, holding 50 separate 
pounds or 100 half-pounds, for £3 6s. 8d., carriage 
paid to any railway station in Great Britain, and 
mace ts no such value offered in this Kingdom at 

1¢ money. 


(CHEAPEST and BEST TEA EVER 
OFFERED at the price. COOPER COOPER and 
CO. send chests of Tea, holding 100 separate pounds 
of Is, dd. Tea, for £6 138. 4d., and such yalue for the 
money was never offered before, 


((HEAPEST and BEST TEA. COOPER 
COOPER and CO. pack their Teas in all quantities, 
suitable for dividing out among friends—in catty- 

boxes, chests, and half-chests, 


(SHEAPEST and BEST TEA, possessing 
GREAT STRENGTH and ELEGANCE, at 1s, 6d. and 
Is, 8d, a pound, and Teas of such intrinsic excellence 
have never been offered before to this generation 
at the moncy. 


HEAPEST and BEST TEAS EVER 
OFFERED to the public at 2s, a pound, a tea 
mighty in strength, intermingling each with other 
the stoutest Indian Tea, the soft and sappy Cey lon, 
and the delicate China Tea. All spring picking, 
and such quality was never before sold at the price. 
COOPER COOPER and CO, send this Tea to many 
of the best families in the Kingdom, 


(CHEAPEST and BEST TEA of the highest 
character, the production of Indian and*Ceylon 
gardens of great repute, and the choicest early 

contract Tea from China at 2s, 6d, and 3s. a pound. 


48] 


TEAS. 


MAN Y of THESE. TEAS SELLING in the 


publicauction in Mincing-laneat 2s, 10d. and 2s, 1d.a 
pound (including H.M, Customs duty of 6d, a pound, 
which is paid on all Teas), 


({OOPER COOPER and CO. 


(SOOPER COOPER and CO. SELL these 
Teas at a fractional cost on the price actu: lly paid 
to the importing houses, 


IX GOLD MINES we hear that certain ares 


give so many ounces of pure gold to the ton—some 
two or three ounces ; some—especially rich—eight 
to ten ounces to the ton; but no one would contend 
that the richer ores are dearer because they would 
fetch twice the price per ton, for it is the cold that 
ip the value; the refuse is valueless, So with ‘Tea, 
One pound of the fine Tea sold by COOPER 
OOOPER and CO, will yield more real Tea than 
twice the quantity of inferior Tea, and not only 
twice the quantity, but twice the quality—refined 
gold—not mixed metal, 


G ENUINE UNADULTERATED TBAS, all 
a5 of this year’s growth, analysed and carefully sclected by 
COOPER COOPER and CO, from the robust productions cf 
Ceylon, India, and China, either mixed each with other or in 
their integrity, as may be desired, at One Shilling and Four- 
pence a pound, mounting by steps, according to the fineness 
and delicacy of flavour, to 3s. a pound. Samples of any Tea 
will be sent, post-free, on application. Packages, containing 
10 Ih, of Tea and upwards, will be delivered free at any 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Parcels, containing from 
4 to lOlh, of Tea, will be sent by Parcel Post, free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom, from Lanad’s ‘End to Jotun 
o' Groat’s House, for 3d. in addition to the cost of the Tea—and 
there is no such value to be had in this Kingdom for the money, 


COOPER COOPER & CO.— Chief Office: No. 50, KING WILLIAM-ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C, 


Branches: No. 63, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C.; No. 268, REGENT-CIRCUS, \ No. 21, WESTBOURNE- HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; No. 266, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, 8,E.5 
r 2 5 


W.: No. 35, STRAND, W.C.: 3 ’ - We: No. S834, 
No. 98, SHOREDITCH HIGH-STREET, E., LONDON; and Nos. 20 and 21, EAS’ STREET, BRIGHTON, 
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DAMASK MATS. 


3 Heh ; : 5 Is. Od. each, 

3ft. Oin. by 2ft. 3in., in various colours at 2s. Od. each. 3ft. Oin. by 2ft. 3in. at 8 

4 ft. ae nts Pa ges ps Pe ea te re Pieces emma 4 ft. 6in by 2 ft. 3in, ie 3d. 4 

bit. Bin. by Sift. Oin. .... ane He at Rie Jes] pun C8 Oe 4ft. Gin. by 3 ft Oin. ; Ia, 9d. ra 

6ft. Oin. by 3ft. Oin. ... Ate ao eos gyn ABes LOGS os, 6ft. Oin. by 3ft. Oin. , 28. Od. ,, 

6ft. Oin. by 4ft. Gin. ts. 6d. 6ft. Oin. by 4 ft. Gin. ee aie Fae 

FLOOR RUGS AND CARPETS. 

Brussels Carpets. Scinde Rugs each 6s. 6d. Koula Rugs ; each 12s, 6d. Sheepskin ee. 
Wilton Carpets. Kurd Rugs... a ae pte OU. Ladoc Rugs ... oy te vo et Bay OO, India Rubber Mets. 
Axminster Carpets. | Deccan Rugs ... “ee ay Loe 6a. Mirzapore Rugs on eae sy. LOR... Od. Linoleum. cs 
Shetland Carpets. Kelim Carpets : Bi ys nedOmet OMe Daghestan Rugs =: » £28. Od. Fiji shape ! ats. 
Cheviot Carpets. Kurdestan Carpets ... eae a. cats SOd, Anatolian Rugs Ls va + 2208. Od. eee’ oir. 
Paisley Carpets. Morocco Rugs... ri fs wees Od. Ferahan Rugs Pe 6 i eise Od. | eart ugs. 


TURKEY, INDIAN, and PERSIAN RUGS, at various 
prices. A Shipment of very fine Turkey Carpets to be 
Sold at Low Prices for Cash. 

Ask for price for any size. 


TRELOAR and SONS will give Quotations for Carpets of CHINESE MATTING.—40 yards for 35s.—A roll of Matting 


j us j ] ard = P 
; 5 8 33 inche Je, in various fancy 
i ier aja | #8 imported, 40 yards long, BS inches wid ie ( 
Se ee ee ee Levee on te menate | designs and colourings, will be sent carriage paid to any 


| and give Estimates, free of charge, for any description of | railway station in England for 36s. 


| Floor Covering. Patterns sent free of all qualities, from 1s. to 3s. per yard. 


5000 INDIAN DHURRIES, 1s. 6d. each, Red, Blue, and White Stripes, size about Two yards by One yard; or free by post, 1s. 103d. 
A CATALOCUE OF DURABLE AND DECORATIVE FLOOR COVERINCS WILL BE SENT POST-FREE BY 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


68, 69, and 7O, Ludgate Hill, London, H.C. 


ELEVEN PRIZE’ MEDALS. 
ESTABLISHED 1832. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, CTEETERS’ COLDSMITHS 


AND AMERICA. 18 NEW BOND STW. 


* Please send me half a dozen Bottles of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT.’ I have tried ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in all 
parts of the world for almost every complaint, Fever included, 
with the most satisfactory results. I can strongly recommend | 
it to all travellers; in fact, I am never without it—yYours 
faithfully, An Ancuo-InDIAN Ovriciat. 

AUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the 
C Capsule is marked HNO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
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A USEFUL: PRESENT. 


WOODWARD’S PATENT AUTOMATIC DROP-ACTION PENCII.. 


THE BEST HBVER INVENTED. 


vn two-thirds actual size. 


| 


SOLD: BY. ALL CHEMISTS. 


r Pav! ine-c! vith box of Eight Patent 
NO, 57! MARKED SILVER, extra strong, beautifully engraved or engine-cut, wit ig 
Rees Be cern Meee Copying Ink Refills, 10s. 6d. Smaller Sizes, post-free, $s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 


A. H. WOODWARD, I.X.L. Works, Vittoria-street, BIRMINGHAM. 


May also be obtained through any Jeweller or Stationer. 


LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’'S PATENT. 


THE 


1. Peasants destroying the railway and telegraph wires. 
2. Murder of a wealthy farmer, and pillaging his house. 


The outbreak of fierce and destructive violence among the 
peasantry in several districts of the Kingdom of Roumania, in 
the middle of April, is ascribed not to political agitation, or to 
Russian intrigue, like the preceding election riots at Bucharest, 
but to distress and consequent desperation. The peasants gave 
a sad account of their condition. ‘They said they had not enough 
to eat or to feed the oxen with which they plough. ‘They had 
suffered extreme hardships during the intense cold of the last 
three months. The hay crop, as well as, the maize, bad been 
destroyed by the heat of the previous summer ; nevértheless, 
the large farmers and officials, especially the former, con- 
tinued their exactions and would give them no relief. What 
they wanted. was a small portion of land for each, on which 
they might maintain themselves, or at least a restitution of the 
rights of common pasture that they formerly enjoyed, and a 
remission of certain taxes. The revolt was mainly confined to 
districts east and south-east of the capital ; and, though the 


+ 


3. Burning of houses on Prince Ghika’s estate. 
4, Peasants surrounding officers sent to restore order. 


AGRARIAN RIOTS IN ROUMANTA. 
SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


THE 


mot @ordre was wndoubtedly passed from village to village, 
the want of simultaneity snows an absence of preconcerted 
action. After a week of outrages and conflicts, the Govern- 


ment was of opinion that the worst was over, and that order 
would soon be restored. But it is certain that the rebellion 


had, on April 17, assumed a serious aspect. ‘The importint 
town of Kalarash was completely in the power of the in- 
surgents. An encounter occurred between them and the troops, 
and, according to official accounts, three peasants were killed and 
five wounded. The soldiers did their best, and, by volley firing, 
quelled them for a time ; but it was found necessary to send a 
special train from Bucharest with 400 soldiers to Kalarash, 
which was declared to be in a state of siege. Bands of 
peasants were brought in as prisoners, their hands tied behind 
their backs, and were imprisoned in barracks outside the town. 


During several days the rebels continued to pillage the houses of- 
- the well-to-do, and to murder their occupants when these 
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5. Five hundred armed peasants marching to Kalarash. 
6. Gendarmes bringing in prisoners, 


resisted, also destroying the railway lines and plundering the 
trains. Military arsenals and store-houses in various parts 0 

the country were sacked by the infuriated peasants, who pos- 
sessed themselves of the arms and ammunition. ‘Ihe panic had 
spreadall over the country, not only among the land-owning and 
farming classes, but among the inhabitants of the towns. On 
the estate of Prince Ghika, President of the Senate, a very 
serious riot occurred. The peasants endeavoured to break into 
the manor-house, but being foiled by the iron shutters, burned 
four farm-houses to the ground. Ata village close to Bucha- 
rest, within a mile of the Vicaresti prison, the peasants 
revolted, sacked the houses of two farmers, and completely 


‘destroyed one of them. Additional troops haye been summone 


from the Dobrudja to cross the Danube and remain to assist m 
quelling the insurrection. The military cordon around Bucha- 
rest has been increased, and it is hoped that these outrages 
will not be renewed. 
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THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, OPENED MAY 5: 


THE INVICTA CHANNEL STEAM-BOAT. 
An accident, which has proved, happily, less disastrous than 
was thought for some days, occurred on Monday, April 23, to 
the mail-packet Invicta, one of the London and Chatham 
Company’s fleet of steamers, running between Dover and 
Calais. The Invicta, one of the fastest and best boats in the 
service, was taking her turn in running the Brussels express, 
or mid-day service between London, Paris, and Brussels. She 
crossed from Dover to Calais at mid-day, and after the arrival 
of the Brussels and Paris mail-trains, a little before four 
o'clock, proceeded with 143 passengers and the mails to steam 
out of the harbour. She had only just cleared the mouth of 
the harbour when she took the ground, and every effort of the 
captain and his erew to move her was unsuccessful. The 
vessel had struck upon the sand bar which forms rapidly 
along the shore with an easterly wind. The tide had not 
been long flowing, and as it rose she drifted further in-shore 
and to the westward. Fortunately there was very little wind; 
but a rolling sea was on, and it broke through some of the port- 
holes on the starboard side and dashed over thedeck, making it 
very uncomfortable for the passengers. Several attempts were 
made by the mail-packet Wave to tow the vessel off. A life-boat 
belonging to the Invicta and containing five of her crew was 
overturned by the sea while they were rowing with a tow-rope 
to the Wave. Life-buoys and lines were thrown from the ship, 
but unfortunately one man was drowned. Shortly after mid- 
night, the tide left the vessel sufficiently to enable the 
passengers to walk ashore across the sand, a mile or a mile 
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and a half, to another steamer, and this conveyed them in 
safety to Dover. Steam-tugs were dispatched from Dover with 
fatigue parties, and efforts were made to tow the vessel off as 
soon as she had been overhauled. She was lying a long way 
in, and rolled about a good deal on the sand. At last, on 
Sunday, April 29, the Invicta was got off and floated, and it 
was found that she had sustained no material damage. She 
was towed into the harbour, and would be able, in a few days, 
to recommence her ordinary trips between Dover and Calais. 


A collision occurred off the Isle of Wight on April 28 
between the British steamer Moto, from Bilbao for Newcastle, 
and the British ship Smyrna, from London for Sydney, which 
sank at once, and twelve of her crew were drowned. The 
remaining eighteen were landed at Southampton by the. Moto, 
which was damaged in the bows. 

At a meeting at Plymouth of the committee appointed to 
arrange for the forthcoming Armada tercentenary demonstration 
it was announced that the Duke of Norfolk has consented to 
become president, on condition that politics and religion were 
ignored in the celebration, since he could not participate in 
any individual glorification of Queen Elizabeth or anything 
tending to a triumph of Protestantism. A resolution was 
passed assuring his Grace that nothing of the kind was 
intended, and he was elected president, on the specific under- 
standing that the celebration should be conducted on national 
and unsectarian lines. 


BRITISH SECTION. 


BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
The complete opening of this Exhibition by the King of the 
Belgians is deferred to June 1, the Exhibition Park only, with 
some of the outer buildings, which have now received their 
allotted contents, being opened on Saturday, May 5, by the 
Count of Flanders and the Brussels Municipality. The British 
Section, however, by the energetic management of Mr. S. Lee 
Bapty, Commissioner-General, and of an Executive Committee 
presided over by the Lord Mayor of London, the Right Hon. 
Polydore De Keyser, a native of Belgium, is already prepared 
for visitors. It occupies, as shown in our Illustration, an ex- 
cellent and unique position in the best part of the Exhibition 
grounds ; and it will serve to illustrate, as fully as the space 
admits, the vast and various resources of the United Kingdom 
and of the British Empire, while the arrangement is such as 
to direct particular attention to those products which are suit- 
able for the Belgian market. We shall have future oppor- 
tunities of describing this great Exhibition, which is of much 
commercial importance, and should attract large numbers of 
English visitors to Brussels from June to October, It is 
situated in the old Champ de Mars, one of the best positions 
in Brussels, and the grounds extend nearly a hundred acres. 
His Majesty King Leopold II. is patron of the Exhibition : 
his Royal Highness the Count of Flanders is honorary Presi- 
dent ; the Burgomaster of Brussels-presides over the Executive 
Committee ; and Count D’Oultremont acts as Commissary - 
General for the Belgian Government. The London officcs are 
at 3, Victoria-street, City. 


THE CHANNEL 


STEAM-BOAT INVICTA ASHORE 


ON CALAIS SANDS. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, May 1. 

The political week has, as usual, been agitated by Boulangism. 
There have been manifestations of small gravity in various 
towns in the provinces ; at Paris, the presence of the General 
at a banquet at the Café Riche on Friday attracted many 
thousands of people to the Boulevard, and, after the banquet, 
M. Paul Dérouléde and the deputies Susini and Le Hérissé 
were arrested for erying “ Vive Boulanger!” This incident, 
however. has yet had no consequences. 

President Carnot returned to-day from his visit to Limoges, 
Bordeaux, and Rochefort, where he has been, on the whole, 
well, though not enthusiastically, received. M. Carnot’s person 
is not imposing; his oratory does not carry away the crowd ; 
he is lacking in prestige. Nevertheless, the numerous marks 
of respect that have been shown him, and the rareness of the 
cries of “ Vive Boulanger!” or “ Vive Empéreur !” along his 
route may be taken as showing that the Republic is not yet at 
an end in France, or Parliamentarianism either. 

The Chamber and Senate have adjourned until May 15. The 
last act of the Chamber was to authorise the Panama Canal 
Company to issue 600,000,000 of lottery bonds on the condition 
that the bonds bear the words, “without guarantee of the 
Government.” 

A fatal duel took place on April 29, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, between two painters—M. Félix Dupuis, aged fifty 
six, and M. Félix Habert, aged forty-nine. The two men were 
friends, and the quarrel between them literally grew out of a 
criticism of a miserable sonnet. The combat was with pistols, 
at twenty-five paces ; and at the first shot M. Dupuis fell, and 
died instantly, with a bullet in the abdomen. This tragic, and 
at the same time absurd, affair is causing much talk, and suf- 
ficiently illustrates the foolishness of this French custom of 
duelling over trifles. In this case, however, the seconds were 
evidently to blame. Men fight with pistols in two cases— 
either when they wish to kill each other, or when they do not 
wish to hurt each other. In the latter case, when it is under 
stood that a duel is not to be serious, the seconds are accustomed 
to overcharge the pistols, which inevitably causes the bullet to 
deviate, however well a man may aim. In the duel of Sunday, 
the seconds did not overcharge the pistols, although evidently 
the principals did not wish to kill each other. But, in all! 
circumstances, what a silly practice this duelling is ! 

The fame of Mrs. Ward's “ Robert Elsmere” has reached 
Paris. M. Scherer, the eminent critic, contrasts these three 
volumes of the religious experience of a clergy as a subject 
for a novel with the eternal sameness of the French novel 
based on the incidents and consequences of adultery. M. 
Scherer finds Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Vincetcenth Century 
interesting for the new light that it throws on the intellectual 
constitution of a man to whom history will give a large place. 
* We have rarely seen,” says M. Scherer, “the combination of 
such greatness and such littleness, a statesman at the same 
time wary and rash, a learned man devoid of critical sense, a 
mind anxious to keep run of everything and remaining never- 
theless a stranger to the real movement of ideas, a mixture of 
boldness and prejudice, of subtlety and heaviness, of strength 
and debility, in the order of thought a schoolman, and in 
politics a revolutionary.” 

The third volume of the “Journal des Goncourt” (1 vol., 
Charpentier) has just appeared. This section of the diary 
covers four years, 1866-1870 ; and, like the preceding volumes, 
it contains notes, impressions, and conversations jotted down 
uay by day, forming a sort of kaleidoscope, in which we see 
all the eminent men of letters and artists of the end of the 


WIDOW LADY, with grown-up daughters 


(eldest shortly to be married), living in a commodious, 
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Second Empire—Flaubert, Gautier, Gavarni, Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, Renan, Dumas pére, Dumas fils. It is a wonderful book, 
but remarkably misanthropic. which is not remarkable when 
we remember that these years were the end of a decadent 
régime and the end of a literary generation. 

M. Henri Meilhac, the writer of comedies and collaborator 
of Ludovic Halévy, has been elected member of the French 
Academy, to succeed the late Eugéne Labiche. Out of the 
forty immortals, eleven are play-writers—namely, Camille 
Doucet, Legouvé, Augier, ‘Feuillet, Pailleron, Dumas, Sardon, 
Coppée, Halévy, Claretie, and Meilhac. This fact is an 
indication of the relative importance of dramatic literature in 
France. TG, 

The Emperor Frederick's health is improving, though 
slowly and with fluctuations. 

The King of the Netherlands has appointed Baron Schim- 
melpenninck Van der Oye (Anti-Liberal) President of the 
Upper Chamber of the States-General. 

The Emperor of Austria was present at the annual spring 
review of the troops stationed in and around Vienna, on the 
Schmelz Plain, near Schénbrunn, his Majesty praising their 
excellent bearing. The Empress Elisabeth and Archduchess 
Valerie returned to Vienna on April 30, after an absence of 
six weeks. They have taken up their residence for the present 
at the Imperial chateau near Vienna. The Crown Princess 
Stéphanie also arrived, after being away two months on the 
shores of the Adriatic —The Lower House of the Reichsrath at 
Vienna, and the Lower House of the Hungarian Diet have 
passed the Ministerial Bill authorising the calling out of the 
reserves in exceptional circumstances. The Lower House of 
the Hungarian Diet adopted the new Army Bill by 167 votes 
to 48, in the form proposed by the Government. 

President Cleveland has appointed Mr. Melville W. Fuller 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the Dominion House of Commons on April 27 Sir 
Charles Tupper delivered his Budget speech. He stated that 
the estimated deficit of the last fiseal year of 300,000 dols. had 
been turned into a surplus of over 97,000 dols., that the yield 
from the Customs during the present fiscal year to date was 
227,000 dols. less than in the same period of the last fiscal 
year, that the revenue from the Excise duties would show an 
increase, and that the revenue and expenditure would about 
balance. In the Dominion House of Commons on May | Sir 
Charles Tupper gave notice of the introduction of a resolution 
authorising the Government to borrow a sum not exceeding 
25,000,000 dols., in order to pay off the floating indebtedness of 
Canada, and to carry on authorised public works, at a rate of 
interest not to exceed 4 per cent. 

Mr. Kruger has been re-clect2d President of the Transvaal 
by an overwhelming majority, 


BIRTH. 
On March 5, at San Fra 20, Pisagua, Chill, the wife of Francis Brunel 
Hawes, of a danghter, 
MARRIAGE. 


On April 30, at Duloch, Tifeshire, by the Rev. Paton John Gloag, D.D., of 
Galashiels, Lieutenant-General Archibald Robertson Gloay, Royal Artillery 
(vetired*, and of the Inner Temple, second son of the late Captain John 
Gloag, Bombay Army, to Anne Agnes, second daughter of James I’, Smith, 


of Duloch. 
DEATH. 
On April 18, at Bryanston-street, London, W., Lieutenant Edgar 
Augustus Oldham, 8th Hussars. Indian papers please copy. 
*.* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
is Five Shillings. 
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ART BOOKS. 

To students as well as to professional men, Mr. Edward g 
Morse’s Japanese Homes and Vheir Surroundings (Sampson 
Low. Marston, and Co.) will be a mine of information ‘nd 
useful hints. he book, written by the director of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, shows to what practical purpose he hay 
turned his prolonged sojourn at the University of Tokio 
By his help and guidance, whilst apparently only reading 
about measurements, furniture, and fittings, we obtain ; 
glimpse of Japanese domestic life, different from, and more 
intimate than,any similar work. Mr. Morse starts with the some. 
what surprising announcement that the Japanese have noarchi- 
tecture. Tradition still speaks of the castles of the old Daimios 
and here and there a temple is distinguished by its exterior 
from the simplicity of the surrounding buildings ; but the castles 
are now heaps of ruins and the temples only copies from the 
Chinese. The Japanese are, by instinct, joiners—not masons 
For them a house is a mere collection of rooms, of which th: 
size even is determined by the requirements of its cccupants 
The substitution of shifting panels for swing doors, enables 
the householder to enlarge his rooms at will; whilst the 
simple method of building admits of the constant enlargement 
in proportion to his needs. In the first instance, the pericdic 
recurrence of earthquakes and typhoons, doubtless had much 
to do in determining the domestic architecture of Japan 
whilst at a later date, the danger from fire in the large centres 
of population strengthened the popular preference for houses 
which could be promptly removed from the “ fire-path.”. Mr 
Morse, however, is careful to prove to us that the exterior of 
Japanese houses may be, and often is, rendered attractive by 
their high-pitched roofs, their latticed windows, and airy 
verandahs. For the most part they consist of one storey only ; 
but two-storeyed houses are common enough — especially 
inthetowns. ‘The porch is nearly always a feature of interest ; 
and if we may judge from the bamboo and other palisades 
by which the houses are so frequently surrounded, we may 
gather that the rights of private property are not. strictly 
observed by all classes of the Japanese community. The num- 
ber of rooms in a house varies with the requirements of its 
owner. Mr. Morse gives the ground plans of several houses, 
showing the arrangement of the guest-room, which is a feature 
in the houses of the wealthy. After discoursing learnedly 
but, pleasantly, upon Japanese homes, Mr. Morse goes on to 
tell us a good deal about the tea-rooms and kitchens, the 
screens, the curtains, the baths, and, above all, the quaint, 
artificial, little gardens which every Japanese likes to have 
within sight of the verandah in which he takes his ease. ‘The 
book is admirably illustrated from beginning to end; and the 
descriptions are so lucid and complete that few can fail to 
obtain from this most useful volume a distinct idea of the 
everyday life of the most interesting of all Oriental peoples. 

It is one of the many merits of Mr. Eyre Pascoe’s London of 
To-Day (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) that each year's 
publication bears evidence to each year’s changes. ‘To the 
denizen of London, this handy volume will reveal many objects 
of interest which he has passed unnoticed for many years ; to 
the occasional visitor it will teach how to make the most of 
his time, and, we may even add, the most of his money. Mr. 
Pascoe discourses learnedly of hotels, boarding-houses, and 
lodgings; of restaurants and taverns; of amusements for 
every day of the week, including Sundays ( pace Hpiscoporum) ; 
of old streets and new customs ; and proves that, after all, life 
may be worth living, even by those with limited means, if 
only their aspirations are not limitless. For all classes of 
pleasure-seekers Mr. Pascoe will provea valuable and intelligent 
guide to London of to-day. is 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTONS 


“SHAKESPEARE” COT, 
Made in four sizes. 


PRICE-LIST FREE ON APPLICATION; 


Or Twelve Illustrated Reasons for using the Cot, free 
for two Stamps. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Ltd, 
2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Tent and Flag Manufacturer to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H the Prince of Wales. 


Highest Award at Liverpool Exhibition, Gold Medal for 
Tents, also Gold Medal for Flags. 


MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 


MESSRS. 


JAY’S 
EXPERIENCED ~ 


DRESSMAKERS 


MILLINERS 


Travel toany part 
of the Kingdom, 
Free of expense to 
purchasers, 
They take with 
them Dresses and 
Millinery, 
besides Patterns 
of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard 
and upwards, 
Estimates given 
for Household 
Mourning. 


JAY’S, 


REGENT -STREET, LONDON, W. 


well-appointed house, charmingly situated in one of the most 
beautiful parts of Kent, wishes to meet witha Lady of means 
and position to live with her and family. Conservatory, large 
gardens, pretty views, tennis-court, and boat on river, 
Within short drive of large town, and about thirty miles from 
London. Apply to “ Medicus,” 25, Charles-street, Farringdon- 
road, London, 


Now ready, PART I., price 2s. 6d., of 


ICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


A pictorial delineation of the Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, 
Forests, Waterfalls, Shores, Canons, Valleys, Cities, and other 
picturesque features of the North American Continent, With 
Forty-eight Exquisitely Engraved Steel Plates, and Several 
Hundred Engravings on Wood from Original Drawings 
specially made for the Work, 

“+ Picturesque America’ is characterised hy the same beauty 
and wealth of illustration a8 its charming predecessor, 
‘ Picturesque Europe.’ ”"—Christian World. 

CASSELL and CoMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London, 


Revised Edition, pp. 324, cloth, Is., post-free. 


HOMEOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 
By Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully, and pre- 
scribes for General Diseases. London: JAMES Epps and Co., 
48, Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


Eleventh Edition, 1s, ; post-free, 12 stamps, 


(THE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PASAKER. Published by HK. MILus, 21, Claverton- 
3t.,8.W. “Everybody should read this little book."—Scotsman, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCIIES. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks «t 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


USEFUL PRESENT FOR GENTLEMEN, 
THE ALBERT 


COMBINATION MATCH-BOX. 


(PATEXT). 


(CES: 
PRICES Sterting Silver (fall Marked). 
Electro-plated on f 
Plain +. 80- 
White Metal, Chased .. . B5- 
Plain .. 5/6 
Uhaset 


THE ALBERT MATCH-BOX (as illustrated) is the | t st 
invention in gentlemen’s requisites, and is constructed in the 
most substantial and beautifwly- hed manner in bth 
sterling silver and electro-plate, eh box is fitred wth 
a Pencil and Tooth-pick; ant contains compartments f.r 
Vestas, Post ige Stamps. and Sovereigns. It is the most co: - 
pact thing out,and may he attached to watch-chan © red 
eunfortably in waistco: oeket, Sent post-freeon rece | tof 
Cheque or Postal Orders, &c. Money refunded if notapproved, 
Adress «J, CHANCELLOR, 


1, Newcastle-place, Clerkenwell-green, London, E.C. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
"rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e, “Sunday Times” says :—* Mr. Russell's atm is to 
eradicate, to cue the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones, the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). =a 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


WORTH et CIE.,| THE BEAUTY OF THE SKIN 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 


“ART WHEN 
STEPS NATURE 
IN FAILS.” 


CONSETS made from measurement, and specially 
fitted, from 23 to 10 guineas. 

CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for De- 
formities, Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and Defects 
of the Figure, under medical supervision. 


SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea. 
Full Descriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms 
on application. 


134, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
[THE NORWEGIAN FIORDS. the BALTIC, 


&ce.—The steam-yacht_ VICTORIA, 1804 tons register. 
1500-horse power, R, D. LUNHAM, Commander, will be dis- 
pitched from Tilbury Dock as follows ;— 

June 2, for 16 days’ cruise to the Norwegian Fiords. 

Jtne 21, for 25 days’ cruise to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 

July 21, for 16 days’ cruise to the Norwegian Fiords. 

Ang. 11, for 16 days’ cruise to the Norwegian Fiords, 

Aug. 30, for 30 days' cruise to the Baltic. 

About Noy. 1 next it is proposed to make a CRUISE ROUND 
THE WORLD. | 2 

The Victoria is always on view between her cruises, has the 
Electric Light, hells, and all modern improvements. For 
pirticulars apply to MANAGER, Steam-Yacht Victoria Office, 


Carlton-chambers. 4, Kegent-street, London, S.W. 
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ENHANCED BY 


POUDRE D’AMOUR. 


PREPARED BY PICARD FRERES, 


Ladies will find this delightful and_refreshing TOILET 
POWDER invaluable as an application for the skin, reducing 
w too ruddy complexion and heightening a pallid skin toa 
beautitul tint. tts application absorbs all morsuure, and 
induces that coolness and comfort to the skin so desirable in 
the ball-room, theatre, or in the open air, Price 1s. per box; 
per post, free from observation, 1s. 3d. In three tints: 
Blanche, for fair skins; Naturelle, for darker complexions ; 
BOR ae nets for use by artificial light. Of all Chemists and 
Perfumers, 

Depots: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32, Berners-street, W. ; and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 


NEW {LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to Feb., 1888, now ready. 
“4 HE UN OF THE PERIOD. 
TRADE MARK, RuGD. 
HONOURS, PARTS, 1878. 


DIPLOMA & MEDAL.SY DNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883-44. 


SAFETY. 


) AND MEDAL AT 
ELBOURNE 1881. 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


G E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


With Angon and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and a 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever Pe it 
the hands of the sportsman. The opening of this eun coc eee 
aid bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. T hoor 
from 20 to 40 guineas, A special plain quality, £16. Expr “at 
Rifles, from 12 guineas, “The Gun of the Period, mer 
shown, has always taken honours, Why buy from Dealt 
when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker ‘ttance 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.0.0., and remit on 
returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Taree rats 
allowed, A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, NL er 
ing every novelty in the trade.—@. B, LEWIS, Gun a. 
$2 and 38, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham, Estab. 
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“This, is the way we wash our hands” | 
With PEARS’ SOAP in the morning.’ 


Old Shirts madeas good as new, 
with Fine Irish Linen, 2s. each ; 


OLD SHIRTS. and with very Best-wearing Irish 


Linen, 28. 6d, each, Returned post-free, ready to wear. 


NEW SHIRT Sample Shirt, any size, post- 
, 


free, 25. 9d., 85. Od., 48. 9d., 5s. 90., 
or 63. 9d. Best IRISH LINEN 
COLLARS, any shape or size, 2s, 9d, half dozen, 
Flannel Shirts, newest designs, post-free, any size, 28. 11d. each, 


Summer 
IR ISH CA M BR } c PATE Ao Eee Child- 


ren’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 

Gents',33.6d. Hemstitched : 

Ladies, 23, 11d.+ Gents’, 43. 11d, Better qualities equally cheap, 

Price-Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods post-free, 
B. and B, MHUGH, BELFAST. 


4 No brushes required, Applie 
a with sponge attached to the § 


H 2 week in all weathers. Mudcan be washed offf 
and polish remnina, Sold everywhere. 


: ELLIMAN SE 


i¢ "S 


ughEng 


Wash our hands” 


SET 


COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 3-fold, from 8s. 64. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 
yr CUFFS: For J.adies, Gentlemen, 

Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


penamme ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
TTOWLE’S 


and 


PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., 


ofall Chemists, Sentanywhere on receipt of 15 or34 stamps by 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO,, Lincoln, 


To every purchaser of a bottle of our NON- 
WASH-OU! MAREING-INE, we will 
resent, Absolutely Free, a full-sized 2 or 3 
etter Rubber Monogram, mounted and ready for 
use. Non-Wash-out Marking Ink contains no ni 
trate of silver, no injurious substances of any kind, 
is jet black, will never turn yellow, andis the only 
uated Ink in the world that does not wash out, 
en 
the Rubber Monogram Free, Post Paid. Agents 
wanted. Grand Terms. Wholesale and Export. 


8stamps for a sample bottle, and receive 


Adéress—LOUIS H. HART & CO., 
126, Cleskenwe!] Road, London, E.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S LINEN 


Caution to Parents. 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 
With the most pernicious ingredients : hence frequently, the irritability, 
redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 
It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 
FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white 
Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain much more soda than others, owing 
to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap very 
injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. ‘The serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 
most eminent Dermatologists. 


PEARS)’ transrarent—' SOAP 


IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; 
FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), 
AND FROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 
Ir is DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE, 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE weary 100 YEARS, 
AND OBTAINED 


FIFTEEN International Prize MEDALS 


FROM 


Professor John Attfield, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis 
“of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found it to vary in 
“quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of 
“ moisture, and it is free from artificial colourint matter. A BETTE R, 
“PURER, OR MORE USEFULLY DURABLE SOAP CANNOT 
“BE MADE.” 


A. & F. PEARS, » 


Soap Makers by Appointment to W.R.B. the 
Prince of Wales, 


71-75, New Oxford Street 


(Late 38 and 94, Russell-street), 


LOM DON, “Vv.C. 


Pure, Fragrant & Durable—No Artificial Colouring 
‘a1St@M ON—JOJVM ¥B JO SSOUUTYY 94} 0} posn oq AvP 


Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 
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OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the ee oreo 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- wag Ee & . 

rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, S UY, 
& 


Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure. 7Q € every tower tut \ 
breathes a fragrance. \ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


FOR 


Sciatica. 


R. J. WATSON, Esq., 13, Market Street, Harwich, 
writes: — “' Harness’ Electropathic Belt has com- 
pletely cured me of sciatica. After wear. ugit fora 
week I got better, and am nw guile sree from 
pain,” nnn 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials’ Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consuit- 
tng Electrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltd. 

Only Address, 


LONDON, W. 
5Q, OXFORD ST.,.::;-".; 


/ SWEET SCENTS | 
\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 


\ FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM | 


May be obtained € &/ 
Of any Chemist or ey 
Perfumer. ? 
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FRENCH CORSETS. 


Of all the Corsets exported’from Paris, no make has 
achieved such deserved success as this, which is dis- 


Sd 
> ~o 


tinguished by the Trade-Mark, 


|.C. A LA PERSEPHONE [,C, 


The “LADY” says :— 
“The ‘Vanity Fair’ fs an 


ideal Corset. So graceful is 


the outline, and its numerous 


gores are fitted with such 
skill and nicety, that while 
following the outlincs of the 
figure they yet narrow the 
waist, and givea small round 


effect without any apparent 


effort or any uncomfortable 


pressure. 


“The curved seam across 


the hip not only permits the 
Corset to draw closely to 


Jor 
the waist, but prevents the 


breakage of side steels or 


' bones, and affords freedom to 


the most rounded hips. 
“The superior make and 
finish of this particular Corset 
is identical with that made to 
order by first-class private 


¥ staymakers.” 


White Coutille .... 16/6 


Black Lasting .... 21/- 


VANITY FAIR. 


Satin, all Colours .. 31/6 


Of DRAPERS and LADIES’ OUTFITTERS. 


The 1.C. Frenen Corsets are aso made in 


other Styles. 


White -. + + 66, 86, 106, 136. 
Black -. + 79, 86, 106, 126, 15/6, 


Wholesale only-SHARP, PERRIN, and Cov 


Call to-day, if possible, or write at once 
SIE = 
= 


31, OLD CHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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(SHAPPELL and CO.”S NEW MUSIC. 
os, ee 
RNG 0’ BELLS POLKA. 
CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, 
Latest composition. 
W. CORRI, Jun, 
Played nightly 
OF SLEEP WALTZ. 
On De Lara's 
By P. BUCALOSSI. 
[THE SPINNING WHEEL SONG. 
and W. G. Wills. 
Composed expressly for 
Sung nightly in “ The Pompadour.” 
HAPPELL and CO”S PIANOFORTES, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Second-hand. 
HAPPELL and CO.”S IRON-FRAMED 
extreme climates, from 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World. 
PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas. 
HAPPELL and CO/S NEW ORGAN 
to 90 guineas. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
Pronounced by the highest judges to he superior to all others 
in quality oftone. IWLUSTRATED LISTS, p 


NEW MUSIC. 
New Polka, 
A RABIAN NIGHTS WALTZ. 
At Comedy Theatre. 
Popular Song. 
By HENSCHEL 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
HAPPELL and CO.S STUDENTS’ 
HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas. 
CiuArveKRLL and Co,, 50, New Bond-strect ; and 15, 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887. 


* L 
OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 162 gs. 
to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs.; Three-Yeurs’ 
System, from 103. 6d. per Month,or Cash. Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London. F.C. 


J OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 


33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


ERARDS" PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
18, Great Marl borough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Mukers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50gs. 


RRARDS' PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
e Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Syuare PIANOFORTES and PIANETYTES, hy the great 
makers, at exceptionally low pr Fifty Chureh, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs rinonnuns, and 
Americau Or; s, either for cash, by casy payments, or on | 
their Three-Years’ System. 


NEW MUSIC. 
BooOsEY and CO.’S New and Popular Songs. 
Y SOUTHERN _HOME. 
MOLLOY, 


_ Sung by 
Miss Alice Gomes, 


MOTHER'S LOVE. 
HOPE TEMPLE. 
Sung by 
Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


[HE GOODWIN SANDS. 


STEPHEN ADAMS. 
Sung by . 
Mr. Maybrick, 


"THERE ARE NONE LIKE TO THEE. 
HOPE TEMPLE. 
Sung by all Baritones. 
2s. each net, 
London: Boosnry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


METZLER and COS POPULAR SONGS. 


Sung by popular vocalists. 
Thematic Catalogues, showing the compass and character of 
each Song, sent post-free, 
MISTRESS PRUE.. . se +. J. L. Molloy, 
UNLESS aa is oo * +» A.J. Caldicott. 
SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY . +» Hope Temple. 
I'LL WATCH O'ER THEE .. +» Edith Cooke. 
COUNTRY COURTSHIP . +» Louis Diehl. 
PILGRIMS .. +s Ao Se : 
UNBIDDEN .. A, J. Caldicott. 
BE MINE AGAI a. on «» Milton Wellings. 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS... he .. F. H. Cowen. 
1S IT TOO LATE 2? “. .. +. Lawrence Kellie, 
STORY OF YEARS os be -» F.L. Moir, 
HAMPTON COURTSHIP on -» F. Cellier. 
ENCHANTED WOOD .. . .. Archie Keen, 
RUTH .. “8 aA ee ° +» Miss Davis. 
SWEET LAVENDER .. .. _.. J. L. Molloy. 
In keys to suit all voices, 28. each net. 


MASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 


Supplied to the Queen. 
Highest Awards and Testimonials, 


Supplied to the Empress Eugénie. 
M4S°N and HAMLIN American Organs. 
A i The * Liszt” Organ, £120. = 
Prices, £8 to £400, Catalogues post-free. 
Dr, Stainer’s American Organ Tutor, 2s, 6d. net. 


F. H, Cowen. 


| Instruments 
f Every Description. 


CHoCcOoLAaT MENIER. 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1883, 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


HOCOLAT MENIER in 31b, and ¢1b. 
) PACKETS. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Light 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 Ih. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


(SHOCOLAT ~MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S Patterns of new French 


/ Printed Shirtings and Oxford Mat sent to select from. 
Six Shirts and Ohe Dozen of Collars to match, for 333., carriage 


paid.—h. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “genéral good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application.Regent-street, W., 


and Moorgate-street. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S' PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists ree. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. desire it 
to be most distinctly understood that they are Pianoforte 
Manufacturers only, and that their only address is ¥ 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


£15. OETZMANN'S £15 PIANO. 7 Octaves. 
Tron plate. Thoroughly sound and strong. Warranted 
for twenty years. Packed free,and sent toany part. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


15.—Heads of Families and Principals of 
Schools should see these Pianos,as no other house has 

ever offered so good a PIANO at so lowa price. Cash only. 
LMOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


PIANOS, £15 ; PIANOS, £25 ; PIANOS, £35. 
An opportunity now offers to those who are able to pay 

cash, of purchasing really good Pianos by Broadward, Collard, 

Erard, and other good makers at nominal prices. Lists free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


IANOS AND ORGANS.—NOTICE.—Great 


Ciearance Sale. _No reasonable offer refused. Ten years’ 
Warranty, Easy terms. Full compass Cottage Pianos, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas. 

Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 

Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7, 40 guineas. 

Class 2, 20 guineas. ; Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas, 
American Organs, 43 guineas up to 50 guineas, by Bell, Smith, 
Karn, Story and Clarke, &c.—D’ALMAINE and CO. (Estab, 103 
Years), 91. Finsbury-payement, E.C. 


PrANos: — This season’s opportunity. <A 

magnificent selection of genuine 50 Guinea Upright Tron 
Grands, full_trichords, double, check action, reduced to 
30Guinea=. Delivered free on first month's hire payment of 
153,—D. J. WITTON , 37, St. Peter-street, Islington-green, N. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS. 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 


NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100. 
HERALDICENGRAVING, PAINTING, and ILLUMINATING, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS-OF-FARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES. 


VISITING CARD PLATE, elegantly 


engraved, and 100 CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
UDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


- For twenty-one years this preparation has been known 
to the fashionable world as superior to all others, Any person 
once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, 
harmless, and permanent restorer. It is nota dye, but,after a 
few days’ use,it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour, Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from 
falling, strengthens and causes growth on bald spots; re- 
moyes dandruff,and isa matchless dressing. Tts use defies de- 
tection. Cases, 103. 6d. each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from 
whom circulars may be had.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. ; 91-95, City-rd., London, B.C. 


XOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price ds. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 


principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


A LEX. ROSS’S HAIR DYE, 3s. 6d., post for 
54 stamps, changes Grey Hair to its proper colour. CAN- 

THARIDES. It produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s. 6d.,sent for 

54stamps. 21, Lamh’s Conduit-street, nr, Holborn, London, 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
Phoroueuly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed hy the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 
303., 40s., the half-dozen. 
Tliustrated Se easure post-free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


: Banded, fine linen, three for 6s, ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
that never shrink in washing, not if washed 100 times. 
Woven, three for 31s. 6d.; elastic, soft as silk, three for 39s. 6d. 
Write for Patterns and Self-measure. 
R. FORD and CoO., 41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS TENNIS FLANNEL SHIRTS, 
never shrink in washing, white und fancy colours. 
73. 6d., 93. 6d., 11s. 6d. ; elastic, soft as silk,13s, 6d. Self-measure 
und patterns free by post. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


($OCKLE'S 


ANTIBILIOUS 


pris. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FoR LIVER. 


($OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS - PILLS. 
4 FOR BILE. 


(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 

($OCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
} FOR HEARTBURN, 
CURED BY 


(jobDs 
D®. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarch Smelling Bottle. = 
A LKARAM,. (COLDS. 
A LKARAM., (OLDS. 


APKARAM. ‘ 


will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour. Sold by all Chemists, 28, 9d. 2 Bottle. Address, Dr.Dunhar, 
care of Messrs. }". Newbery and Sons, 1, King Mdward-st., E.C. 


ADVICE TO’ MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


_ in your rest by a sick child. suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Golat once to » chemist and get a hottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S ‘SOOTHING SYRUP. 


) It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; it pro- 
duces natural, quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain; 
and the little cheruh awakes.“‘as bright asa button.” Be sure 
and ask for Mrs! Winslow's, Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it. Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers, at 1s, 14d. 4 


{XLORILINIS. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best 7Liquid Dentifrice in the world : it thoroughly 
cleanses partiall'y-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalcule, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly compos honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


‘THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD 


_ FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions. 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, Eprror, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 


(COLDS. j 
[If inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM | 


and | 


HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 


WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST 
KENSINGTON. 


OPENING DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 12, AT 3 pan. 


E 


Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
Hon. President : 
H.R.H. the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 
Director-General : 

JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
President of the English Reception Committee : 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, 

President of the Italian Chamber of Commerce: 
Cay. L. BONACINA. 


The First Exclusively ITALIAN EXHIBITION held beyond 
the boundaries of the Peninsula. 


The most valuable and varied Collection of 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE and PAINTINGS 
ever exhibited. 


Magnificent and unique Display of 
ITALIAN INDUSTRIES, 


The HUNTING TENT, &c., of the late KING of ITALY, 
ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 
SCENES FROM ITALY. 


Tes 
ROME IN LONDON. 
Roman Market-Place. Roman Forum, 
Colosseum and Palace of the Crsars, 
Vesuv y of Naples, and Italian Fleet. 
Bo e Gardens, Tuscan Farmhouse. 
Capri Blue Grotto. Temple of Vesta, 
Italian Government Nayal Exhibits. 
Venetian Lace Makers, Faenza Pottery Makers, 
Venetian Glass Manufactory 
Alpine Switchback Railay. 
_ __Venetian I]luminations, 
Italian Restaurant and National Dishes, 


Italian Municipal Bands. 
The Scots Guards’ Band, 
Italian Concerts. 
Ne politan Mandolinists and Singers. 
The Celebrated Italian Marionettes. 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 


: Open 11 a.m to 11 p.m. 
sion to the Wxhibition—Opening Day, 5s. ; all other 


Admis 
i No Half-Crown Ds 


Is. 


son-Ticket Holders are entitled to admission to the 
Exhibition on the opening day. 
Applications for Season Tickets to be made to 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Esq.. Secretary. 
: Single Season Tickets, £1. 
Double Season Tickets, admitting Gentleman and Lady, 30s. 
Season Tickets for Children (under 16), 10s, 


[HE ITALIAN. EXHIBITION. 


[TERNATIONAL XHIBITION 
OF 
INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


KELVINGROVE PARK, 
GLASGOW. 


Patvon—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Hon. President—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., K.T. 
President—Sir Archibald Camphell, Bart 
Chairman of the Executive Council: 
The Hon. Sir James King, LL.D., Lord Provost of Glasgow. 


The Exhibition WILL BE OPENED on 
TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1888, 
By their Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Band_of the Royal Artillery, Woolwich. 

_. Her Majesty's Jubilee Presents, 
Magnificent Collection of Sculpture and Paintings. 
Bishop’s Castle. Archwological Collection, 
Fairy Fountain, Switchback Railway. 
Nayal Exhibits on River Kelyin. 
Machinery in Motion. 


Admission (Thursdays, Half-Crown Days), One Shilling. 
Season Tickets, One Guinea. obtainable at the 
Clydesdale Bank and Branches ; or 
Exhibition Offices, 27, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 

WILLIAM M. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
H, A. HEDLEY, Manager. 


OEAING Bak -C, A oR el, 0 
AS. A SUMMER RESORT. ; 

Fora summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has-a_ tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered hy the 
sea-breezes, The heachis covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand: and numerous, with warm sea-baths, and 
there are-comfortable villas and apartments, replete . with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 2 : 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the panxs of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c E 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinatious and attractions—not only by the fayoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. 

As.a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by trayellers in Europe; in_short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring, Monte Carlo is 
ee thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
Nice. 


IX-LES-BAINS. SAVOY.— Rheumatism 
cured. Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas. 
Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx,and nasal passages efficaciously 
treated, The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
and curative station. 


PLLORENCE. — Hotel Washington. First- 


- class position, opposite the Lung’ Arno. South aspect. 
Lift.. And every English comfort.—A. Goro, Proprictor also 
of the Grand Hotel, Pisa, on the Lung’ Arno. 


ENEV<A.—Richmond Family Hotel. 

Jardin’ des Alpes, border of Lake. View of Mont 
Blanc. Fifty rooms, Terms—Summer, 7 to 11 franes ; Winter, 
6 to 9 francs. NR, ARMLEDER, of Hétel National, 


GRAND ; 


HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, ata 
B, GuaGENnvne, and Co. 


UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The clectric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service, 
HAUSER FreEnRs#S, Proprietors. 


ARIS.—Hotel Continental. The choicest 

of the best family hotels. It is extensively patronised 

by English families, and offers special comforts of English 
home life. Lifts, post office, telephone. 


OME.—Minerva Hotel. Healthful position. 


Near Pantheon. Superior Table d’Hote, 5 francs, wine 
included, Arrangements made at prices relatively cheaper 
than other houses. English spoken, Lift.—J, SAuvE, Propr. 


VARESE (Lombardy). Centre of the 


Italian Lakes.-THE GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR is 
Now Open for the Season. Highly recommended for its 
excellent situation and home comfort.—E. Marini, Manager. 


ENICH.— Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 


Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Mare. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and 
generous fare. BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 


HOOCPING-COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
"THE celebrated effectual cure without 


_ internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold by most-Chemists, Price 4s, per Bottle. 


BRIGHTON.— Frequent Trains 


yi ee Victoria and paneer BEaee, 

so Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison; 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available ea 
Peat Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets,” 
Available by all Trains hetween London and Brighton 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every. Week-day 
From Victoria 10 a.m., Fare, 128, 6d., including Pullman Car.’ 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton ~ 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquariumand Royal Payilion 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10,45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., Pare, 10s, 

Pullman Drawing-room Oars between London and Brighton 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations i 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPR, and ROUEN, ¥ 

Express Service Weekdays and Sundays, 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8 pn 
Fares—Single, 348., 25s., 188.; Return, 57s., 41s., 
Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe, 
SOUTH OF FRANOR, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &ec, * 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of interest. 


as 
OR FULL particulars see Time Books and 
Handbills, to be obtained at Victoria, London Bridg 

any other Station, and at the following Branch Offices, w 
Tickets may also he obtained:—West-End General ‘Ome 
28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel-buildings’ 
Trafalgar - square; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; and Cook's 
Ludgate-circus Office. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS—The 
EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, MAY 7. 
Adinission, from Hight a.m. to Seven p.m. (except on the first 
day, when it opens at Ten am.), 1s. Catalogues, 1s, and 1s, 6d 
Season Tickets, 5s, : 


HE NEW GALLERY.—The SUMMER 
EXHIBITION 
will be OPEN to the Public on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 


EPHTHAW’S VOW, by EDWIN LoNG 
e R.A.— Three New Pictures—1. “Jephthal’s Return i 
2“ On the Mountains.” 3. “The Martyr.”—NOW ON VIEW 
with his celebrated ‘Anno Domini,” “Zeuxis at Crotona.’ 
&e.,at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street, en to Six, 
Admission. One Shilling. 


TPHE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last 

Great PICTURE, completed a few days before he died 
NOW ON VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond-st reet, 
with his other great Pictures. Ten to Six daily. One Shilling, 


YCHUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. 
HENRY IRVING.— AUST, TO-NIGHT, at Right, 
Mephistopheles, Mr. Henry Irving; Margaret, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Box-ofice (Mr. J. Hurst), Ten to Five. Seats can he 
pooked by letter or telegram,—LYCRUM, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL 
ISLINGTON, N. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


UNE HORSE SHOW, 
JUNE 2, 4, 5, 6,7, 8 
ENTRIES CLOSH'MAY 21, 
Prize Lists on application to R. VENNER, Secretary. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 
7s.6d. Pedigrves traced. The correct colours for liveries, 
The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 
seals and dies, 8s.6d. Book plates engraved inancient and 
modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C, 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge fer engraving 
steel dies. Wedding and Invitation Cards, A OAKD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. 8d., post-free, hy 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranlourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane), W.C, 


HITE WOOD ARTICLES for PAINTING. 


Screens, Blotting-}ooks, Paper-Knives, Tables, 
Botanical Presses, Sabots just received, Price-List free. 
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THe STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A House-Boar, 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


«Next crown the bowl full 
With gentle lamb's-wool, 
Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger ; 

With store of ale, too, 
And this ye must do 
To make the wassail a swinger.” 


JY Z YE Zi: ; 7: 
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you know what true wisdom 
igf 

6c No.”’ 

“‘ Would you like to be 
told?” 

“ee Yes,’’ 

“Then I will fell you,” 
says this most amiable and 
obliging Philosopher (whose 
brown hair, by-the-way, 
invariably looks prettiest in 
the sunlight; and on this 
joyous morning all the wide 

evern valley is shining 
““T will tell you,’’ she says blandly (though her eyes 


clear). 
would seem to be chiefly engaged with the fair landscape all 
around her-—the broad stream quivering in light, theruddy banks 
hanging in foliage, the wide meadows, the etherial blue hills at 
the horizon, and one distant black cloud from which descend 
streaks of grey, showing that away over there they are having a 


summer shower to slake the thirsting leaves). ‘‘'True wisdom 
consists in recollecting how well off you are. It sounds simple, 
doesn’t it? Yet people never doit. It’s only their miseries 
they pay any heed to. ‘The toothache, or an overcharged bill, 
or an ill-fitting dress will vex them beyond anything; but 
when they don’t have these worries or any other, they forget 
to be grateful. They don’t realise their good fortune. They 
don’t reflect how glad they ought to be that at the present 
moment there isn’t a bit of dust in their eye, and that their 
boots aren’t pinching their toes, and that they are not crossing 
the English Channel in rough weather. You know what the 
physiologists say—that when you are not conscious of having 
any body at all—when you don’t seem to be aware that you 
have got a head or a hand or a foot—then everything is going 
well, and you are in perfect health: you know that?” 

‘“‘T *ve heard something of the kind.’’ 

“But people in that happy condition never think of 
congratulating themselves !’’ she says. ‘‘'They take it all as a 
inatter of course; they forget how lucky they are. When 
they have rheumatism, they make a mighty fuss; but when 
they haven’bit, they don’t recollect that it’s a very nice thing 
to be able to walk, or move your arms, just as you please. 
Now, that is true wisdom—to remember how well off you are— 
and how many ailments you might have, and haven’t—and to 
be very grateful and thankful and contented.’ 

‘““Yes, Miss Marcus Aurelius, that is all very well—for 
you,’’ one says to her. ‘‘ You ought to be content, certainly. 
Look at your position. You are young—you are passably 
good-looking ’?—— 

“T thank you,”’ she says, in her cool American way. 

——‘‘you have excellent health and spirits—you have an 
abundance of friends and well-wishers—you have nothing in 
the world to do but look pretty and please people. It would 
be a singular thing if you were not well content. You would 
be as unreasonable as the man in the ancient legend whose wife 
said to him, ‘ Well, Jim, you beat anything. You were drunk 
on Sunday night and you were drunk on Monday night; you 
were drunk on Wednesday night, and here you’re drunk again 
on Friday night—that’s already four nights in the week; and 
still you’re grumbling! Whatmore would you like? Would 
you like to be an angel ?’ ”? 

__, Ah, Isee I can’t make you understand,” she says. ‘It 
isn’t at all being merely content; you should make yourself 
happy by thinking of the various anxieties and ailments and 
distresses that you have suffered from or might suffer, and 
that you are now free from: it isn’t content, it is con- 
gratulation. When I came outside this morning, and looked 
at the beautiful country all around, and breathed the delicious 
ur—well, I don’t know how to explain it—there was such a 
dclight—and the only grievance I could invent was that it was 
all going by. It seemed a pity one couldn’t bottle up some of 
the Summer for use in winter. Of course, if you were an 
artist, you could. Landscape pictures are a kind of bottled-up 
summer; you can do a lot with them in winter, if you are 
quite alone, and try to believe very much. .Say,’’ she con- 
tinues, in her usual inconsequent fashion, ‘‘why is your wife 
80 anxious that Mr. Duncombe should come back to the boat ?”’ 

_ She puts this question in an unconcerned manner, and 
with downcast eyes; in fact, she is now pretending to sketch, 
on the printed fly-leaf of a novel, some simulacrum of a 
withered tree on the other side of the stream, and the better 
to make her drawing visible across the advertisements, she 
from time to time moistens the lead-pencil with her lips, 
which is a most reprehensible practice. 

[All Righis Reserved.) 


“Ts he one of the distresses you have suffered from, and 
woe rather now be free from?’ one asks, in a general "kind 
of way. 

“Certainly not. I liked him very well—I liked him 
very well indeed. But if he comes back now, it will be 
with a difference. ‘Things have got altered somehow—don’t 
you feel that? ‘This hardly seems the same boat that used 
to lose itself in the middle of the Thames, with every- 
body trying different kinds of poles. Doesn’t it feel a long 


time since then? And even since Mr. Duncombe left us? 
Why, that was only the other day, as you might call it; 


and yet it all seems cut off and distant somehow. I believe 
it was the tunnels did it.’’ 

“Did what? ’”’ 

“Why, since we came through those tunnels, we seem to 
have come into another world altogether. Everything is 
different—the landscape is different’ 

‘* Are the people different ? ”” 

“T don’t know,’’ she says reflectively; ‘‘but I seem to 
feel < different kind of atmosphere around us somehow. Don’t 
you think it will sound odd to hear Mr. Duncombe, if he 
comes back, talking about theatres, and comedies, and 
magazine articles? The critics, too—they have been let alone 
for such a long time: I wonder if he will have any new 
grievance against them when he comes back. Yes, it will 
be different ’’ 

One could perceive in a vague way what she meant, though 
her speech was not very precise. { ; 

“But don’t you want to hear what has been going on in 
town—what new books are being talked about—and new 
plays? ”’ 

Miss Peggy lifts her eyes fora moment. __ ; 

“Don’t you think,’’ she says, with a little hesitation, 
‘that he is interested in rather small things? ‘To write a 
comic piece for a theatre—that isn’t a great ambition, is it?” 

“Tt is a harmless one, surely.’’ 

‘Oh, yes. You laugh at the moment, and forget. But 
these are not the things that remain in the mind. Sometimes 
I almost wish that Colonel Cameron had not repeated that 
ballad of ‘Gordon of Brackla’; if I happen to lie awake at 
night, it comes into my head—I seem to hear the very tones 
he used—and it makes me shiver; it is so terrible a story. 
And yet Iam quite sure that the interpretation you and he 
put on it is wrong. I don’t believe the wife taunted her 
husband, and sent him out to fight, with the notion that he 
would be killed, and that then she would marry the other 
one—‘ fierce Inverey.’ I don’t think that was it at all. I 
believe she was convinced that her husband could fight against 


any odds, and would return victorious. That was a great deal . 


more likely—she was the wife of a man renowned for his 
bravery ’”?—— ‘ 

““My dear young lady, that is a very charitable con- 
struction; but what are you to make of her conduct after her 
husband was slain ?— 

‘A bridegroom young Inverey stood by her side 
She feasted him there as she ne’er feasted lord, 
Though the bluid o’ her husband was red on his sword.’” 

“ Ah, but that was to make sure !’’ says Miss Peggy, with 
a kind of proud air. ‘‘If she had tried to defend the castle, 
Inverey would have burned it down, and killed her, and she 
would have lost her revenge. No; she had to pretend to make 
friends; and then there was a wedding; and in the middle of 
the feast she watched her chance—and stabbed him. That 
was the end of it—then or thereafter: I am certain.” 

“And a very dramatic ending, too.” 

‘‘ Well,” she continues, ‘‘I wish I dared ask Colonel 
Cameron to write out that ballad for me.” 

“Dare! That is an odd kind of word. Why, he’ll be 
delighted.”’ 

“ Will you ask him for me?”’ J 

*¢Qertainly not. Ask him for yourself. Do you think he 
will bite?” : 

‘And why is he called Colonel ?’’ she demands, with un- 
reasoning petulance. ‘‘ Why isn’t he a Major, or Captain, or 
General—I wouldn’t mind what it was—but Colonel ’’—— 

‘You are a little too familiar with the title on your side of 
the water ?”’ - 

“And you know how that is?’’ she says instantly.“ No, 
you don’t. I can see you don’t. Well, I will tell you. You re 
always calling me a schoolgirl, but there are lots of things I 
can teach you ’’ : 

““No doubt.”’ 3 Be 

“The reason we have so many Colonels in America,’’ she 
remarks, with an oracular air, ‘is simply this—that at the end 
of our war all the survivors were raised to that rank. That was 
what a grateful country did. Thatis what I call true gratitude. 
What they did with people above that rank, I don’t know ; 
but all the rest were made Colonels. What do you do at the 
end of one of your wars?” 

““We hayen’t time to 
begun.”’ 

“Then your soldiers get plenty of chances. Say, do you 
think I could get a copy of ‘Men of the Time’ over there in 
Tewkesbury ?’’ asks this persistent questioner. k 

‘You would be more likely to get it in Gloucester.’ 


do anything before another has 


“Ts it an expensive book ?”’ 

**T don’t know ; perhaps eight or ten shillings. But if you 
mean buying it, it is a bulky thing to carry about.” 

“T could cut out the pages I want. I should like to see 
all that Colonel Cameron has done—a list of the engagements 
he has been in, because—because naturally it is interesting, 
when you are meeting anyone from day to day—well, you 
want to know all about him.”’ 

*“And who told you that Sir Ewen Cameron was in ‘ Men 
of the Time’ ?”’ 

“Your wife. I was asking her what battles he had been 
in; and she said I ought to look there’? —— 

‘“ Why not ask himself?’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t—I couldn’t do that!’’ she exclaimed— 
and then she suddenly ceased, for at this moment the door 
was opened, and here was the tall, sandy-haired Colonel him- 
self, looking very smart and fresh, and with a cheerful ‘‘ Good- 
morning !’’ on his lips. Nor was Miss Peggy much confused ; 
no—she frankly gave him her hand; and there was a smile on 
her face as she returned his greeting, and inquired if he had 
heard any tidings of breakfast. 

We passed most of that morning in Tewkesbury—having 
got ashore and clambered up the steep, ruddy, slippery bank, 
and thence made our way into the town. We crossed the Avon— 
not running red with blood, as the chroniclers say it did after 
the memorable battle of some four hundred years ago, but 
running yellow in spate, with the recent heavy rains. And 
when we got into the quiet, wide-streeted town, we saw 
further evidence of the floods that had visited the valley of 
the Severn; for along the pavements the people were busy 
pumping out the coffee-coloured water that had submerged 
their cellars and kitchens. Some of those old houses looked 
unstable enough already—their projecting upper storeys 
apparently like to topple down on the heads of the passers-by ; 
but perhaps the people of Tewkesbury—which is built at the 
confluence of three rivers and several brooks—are used to this 
sapping of foundations. Queen Tita asked of her young friend 
to point out which of these ancient tenements was the scene of 
the murder of the young Prince Edward (they say his blood still 
stains the floor), but Miss Peggy answered that she bad not 
been reading up her English history that morning; she had 
been imparting wisdom, she said. 

And yet, when we had got along to the Abbey Church, and 
were within stone’s throw of the Bloody Meadow, as the 
place is called to this day, she showed herself sufficiently 
interested. Mere recitals of battles and sieges she did 
not heed much; but a personal and dramatic incident 
could immediately enchain her attention, especially if it was 
connected with anything she could actually see. Was it, then, 
to this very gateway now before her that the Abbot—inter- 
rupted in his celebration of the mass by the wild battle with- 
out—had come, bearing the Host in his hands, and forbidding 
Edward and his victorious followers to enter, until the King 
had sworn to spare the lives of the defeated Lancastrians, who 
had fled for safety into the sacred building? And was it up 
between these massive Norman pillars that the King and his 
soldiers and the monks marched to the high altar singing their 
thanks to Heaven for the great victory, while the slaughter of 
the fugitives was still going on outside the walls? Silent 
enough now was this solemn nave—our footfalls on the stone 
the only sound. And the good folk of Tewkesbury have gota 
race-course quite close to the Bloody Meadow—where the Avon 
and Severn join. 

When we got back to the Nameless Barge, all available 
poles, spars, and oars were called into requisition, for now we 
had to cast her loose upon the wide and flooded river, in order 
to get her over to the tow-path side. But by dint of much 
indiscriminate paddling (we had neither rowlocks nor thole- 
pins, and it was difficult to get a purchase on the water from 
any part of the boat) we eventually got her across and under 
the bridge ; then we had the horse hitched to again ; and away 
we went down stream once more. It was a landscape-artist’s 
day—bright, breezy, and changeful; with sudden bursts of 
sunlight touching here and there and widening out over field 
and grove; the atmosphere singularly clear, and yet lending 
itself to tender hues of grey and lilac and silver in the far dis- 
tance. Then this noble river seemed to grow more and more 
beautiful—when we had passed the town and the race-course, 
and were making rapid way southward. 'The country seemed 
to grow more and more rich and bountiful; there were parks 
and woods and stately mansions; and all these shining in this 
vivid light—indeed, there was one green slope the elms on the 
summit of which threw almost black shadows, so keen was the 
glare. And then, again, a pale network of cloud would 
partially veil the sun; and all the colours around us would 
grow quicter in tone, though they were none the less har- 
monious; and when one looked at the yellow rippling river, 
the wooded banks, the lush green meadows, perhaps here or 
there a bit of a red roof peeping through the trees, perhaps 
the grey tower of a church crowning some windy height— 
well, then, if we had found in a corner’of this composition the 
signature Alfred Parsons, pinwit, we should hardly have been 
surprised. i 

We found the Severn a busy river, too; and we had quite 
sufficient occupation in getting our awkward vessel past the 
successive strings of barges that were being brought up by 


There was one green slope, the elms on the summit of which threw 
almost black shadows, 
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of having a top-heavy house on the 
boat comes in. Of course, you 
wouldn’t have all that trouble with 

he tow-rope if you went by steam. 
A small steam-launch — specially 
fitted to get into the canal- 
locks ’?—— 

“Oh, Sir Ewen !’’ Queen Tita 
exclaimed, ‘‘fancy having a noisy, 
rattling, smoky thing like that in 
those beautiful still solitudes we 
came through! All the charm and 
fascination of the quiet would vanish 
at onee. And think of the smell of 
the oil—and the throbbing of the 
engine ’?—— 

“Took here, Cameron,” one of 
us had to interpose, to put an end 
to this insensate discussion, ‘‘ the 
political people think nothing of 
taking a Cabinet Minister who has 
just been War Secretary and putting 
him in command at the Admiralty ; 
but we can’t have anything of that 
kind here. We’renot going to have 


Aldershott dictate to us. Besides, 


man, do you think we didn’t debate 


and discuss all these and a hundred 


steam-power against the flood—we having to keep outside of 
them, and get our tow-rope over their smoke stacks somehow 
or anyhow. But with Murdoch at the bow and Captain 
Columbus on the bank, we succeeded in getting by without any 
serious mishap. Help from the bargemen themselves we got 
none—not that they were in any way sulky or unwilling, but 
that the sight of this strange craft coming down the Severn 
awoke an all-conquering curiosity, and they could do nothing 
but stare at us until we had passed. Then we encountered 
a small steamer coming along at a considerable pace, that 
gave us a good bit of a wash ; but the Nameless Barge dipped 
and bobbed and rode out these billows quite as if she had been 
to the manner born; and, altogether, we thought we were 
doing mighty fine. In this fashion we swung along by 
Chaseley Rye, and Deerhurst, and Turley; and then we 
halted for luncheon at Haw Bridge, there being a certain 
White Lion in the neighbourhood, where Captain Columbus 
proposed to bait our gallant steed. 

‘Well,’ said. Mrst Treepenny-bit, pullng in her camp- 
stool to the tabie with much complacency, ‘‘we have got so 
far mm safety, thank goodness. But I’m glad I’m not re- 
sponsible. When the worst comes to the worst, I mean to 
simply sit still and be drowned. If we have had to come 
through so many scrimmages on a quiet bit of an ordinary 
river’? 

“Oh, pass those pickles and hold your tongue!”’ one had 
to say toher. ‘An ordinary river! 1 tell you it is a whirl- 
pool, a cataract, a Niagara and Corrievreckan rolled into one. 
1 tell you we have done very well. Why, we excited the 
admiration of every bargeman we passed. Didn't you see 
how they were struck with astonishment at our skilful 
seamanship ?”’ 

“They were struck with astonishment at something,’ she 
observed. ‘‘I suppo:e they never saw a house careering down 
the Severn before. But if we have all these escapades on this 
quiet part of the river, what is to happen to us when we get 
into the open estuary ?’’ 

Don’t you think you could have constructed a boat 
that would have saved you from all these apprehensions ?”’ 
asked Sir Ewen Cameron, with cool impertinence. ‘‘I mean 
with something stronger along the sides, so that you wouldn’t 
have to fear striking against the wall of a tunnel or bumping 
against one of those heavy barges? ”’ 

“ Certainly,’’ onc made answer to this amateur critic. 
‘She might have been armour-plated all round her gunwale, 
and she might have been furnished with a few twenty-ton guns, 
in case we should fall in with pirates.” 

“Or did you never think of taking one of those barges 
themselves and fitting it up?”’ 

Yes, with underground apartments, where we should all 
be living like moles, or water-rats rather.” 

“¢ There would be skylights,’’ said he. 

“But Sir Ewen,’ said Miss Pegey, ‘‘ what would become 
of the charm of these picnic luncheons? As we are sitting 
now, each of those windows frames a landscape—why, you 
might consider the five windows five pictures hung up to 
adorn the walls. And then they are living pictures—real 
water and skies and trees.” 

He deferred to her at once. : 5 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,’ said he. ‘* When we are rest- 
ing quiet like this, it is much more Cehghtful to have the view 
all round us; itis when we are going on that the awkwardness 


other proposals before we hit upon 
this compromise? ”’ 

“That seems a most, excellent pigeon-pie—may I help 
myself? ’? he remarked to his hostess—and that was all his 
answer ! 

“ And that reminds me,”’ said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, ‘ that 
we ought to hear at Gloucester to-night whether Mr. Dun- 
combe is coming. I am sure we owe a great deal to him for all 
the trouble he took about this boat. He was most indefatigable— 
you would have thought he was planning the whole expedition 
for hi-nself.”’ 

“Yes, Madam,” one said to her, ‘‘ you ought to be most 
grateful to him. ~It’s all very well for you now—here you are 
in fine summer weather—windows open—beautiful scenery all 
around you—and so on. I can tell you it was a very different 
thing last January—up at Staines or Kingston—inspecting 
one melancholy house-boat after another—the ice crackling on 
the slippery gangboards, one’s teeth chattering with the cold. 
That was what Jack Duncombe did for you ’’—— 

“Yes, but we are not ungrateful, are we, Pegey? 
observed, making a bold appeal. 

‘€T hope not,’’ the younger person answered 

“ And [ am only sorry he has not seen this beautiful Severn 
along with us. Perhaps the Kennet may make it up to him.” 

She seemed very certain that Jack Duncombe would come 
pack to the boat; and there was this to be said for her con- 
viction that, if he could get away at all, he would assuredly 
try to join our party now, for he had always been curious to sec 
how the craft he had helped to construct would behave in the 
open waters of the Severn But we had no idea that we were 
to see him so soon On this still golden evening we were quietly 
gliding on towards Gloucester, when Captain Columbus—who 
was far away along the tow-path (a favourite habit of his when 
he was not wanted on board)—was seen to stop and speak to a 
stranger 

“Fancy Columbus meeting an acquaintance in this out-of- 
the-way neighbourhood !’’ Queen Tita exclaimed. And then 
she looked—and looked again. ‘‘ Why, I declare it is Mr. 
Duncombe! Isn’t it, Peggy? It must be!” 

The waving of a pocket-handkerchief put the matter beyoud 
doubt And then, in the course of a few minutes, the Horse - 
Marine, recognising the situation, and observing a part of the 
bank wher2 we could easily get alongside, stopped his horse ; 
the bow of ithe Nameless Barge was quietly run in among the 
reeds and bushes; the gangboard shoved out; and Jack 
Duncombe—in boating flannels, and with a small blue cap on 
his head—and yet nevertheless having a curious town look 
about him—at least so it seemed to us—stepped on board, and 
was cheerfully welcomed by the women-folk, and introduced 
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to Colonel Cameron. Yes; there was a town look aLout lis 
complexion that one had hardly noticed before—somehow 
suggestive of cigarettes, and lemon-squash, and the scribbling 
of farces. But he was apparently in the brightest of spirits ; 
his clear, intelligent grey cyes showed how glad he was of this 
friendly welcome ; while the way he glanced round the boat 
seemed almost to imply a sense of ownership. 

“And you didn’t gct my telegram at Tewke bury ?”’ 
said he. 
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‘*We never thought of asking for telegrams,” Queen Tita 
made answer; ‘‘we were too much engaged in watching th 
people pumping the water out of their houses.”’ meg 

**Oh,”’ said he, ‘I thought you must have been Washed 
away somewhere—I hardly ever expected to hear of you again 
Did you see the newspapers? No, Isupposenot. Why thers 
was nothing but gales and storms and floods—many a time I 
wondered how you liked the Forest of Arden in that kind of 
weather.” 

“‘T can assure you,” said she, “we had nothing to complain 
of in the way of weather ”’ 
_ “Ah, you are used to the West Highlands,” he remarked 
in his off-hand way. 

Well, now, if he had not been a new comer, and therefore 
to be welcomed, he might have been made to suffer for that 
imprudent speech ; but she only said— : 

““There is Peggy, who has never been in the West Hieh- 
lands—what do you say, Peggy ?”’ i 

“T think it has been just beautiful and delightful, all the 
way through,” that young lady said promptly. ‘ We had 
some rain, of course, now and again; but we didn’t seem to 
mind it. What I remember is just beautiful.” 

“And you got through the tunnels all right ?”’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak of that—that was too dreadful,” said 
Mrs. Threepenny-bit, with a shudder. ‘‘ Thank goodness, we 
are to have no more of them! Nothing on earth would induce 
me to go through those horrible places again.”’ si 

‘*T see you have suffered a little in the wars,’’ he continued 
glancing along the roof and the sides of the boat. “ You'l] 
have to lie up somewhere for repairs. Of course you must look 
very smart before you make your appearance in a gay and 
fashionable place like Bath.” 

“But wait a bit, my young friend,”’ the steersman put in; 
‘““what’s this you ’re saying about Bath? Is the Thames and 
Severn Canal blocked ?”’ 

“‘T have been making inquiries,’’? answered this diligent 
youth, ‘since I came to Gloucester, and I rather fancy it is. 
However, I will get to know more to-night or to-morrow 
morning. But anyhow, why shouldu’t you go down to Bristol? 
It will be ever so much better fun. I should like to see her go 
ploughing after a sterm-launch.”’ 7% 

“Thank you,’’ said Queen ‘Tita, with much dignity; ‘TI, 
for one, have had enough of steam-launches.”’ 

‘© Oh, that was going through the tuwimels,’’ said he with 
perfect good- humour; ‘‘ whereas this will be in the open. 
There won’t be any danger—not much, at all events. If she 
should begin to do anything we can howl to the people on 
board the steam-launch, and they ll ‘stop her, back her,’ and 
pick us up. It’s quite simple.”’ 

‘It’s quite simple,”’ complained Miss Peggy, “to have all 
our things sunk in the middle of the Severn!” 

“ And if we are to be towed down by asteam-launch,’’ Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit asked again, ‘‘what is to be done with the 
horse ?”” 

‘““Phe Horse-Marine must take him on to Bristol by road,’’ 
said he. 

‘“By road?’? she answered quickly, as if some new 
idea had suddenly occurred to her. ‘* Peggy, don’t you 
think you would like a little driving-trip’—we could get 
a landau that would take all the things we wanted to make 
sure of’ 

But here our Colonel interfered at once. 

‘*No, no,’’ said he, ‘that will never do. There must be 
no deserters. If you will answer for the navigation of the 
ship, Mr. Duncombe, I will be responsible for the behaviour of 
the passengers.”” we = 

“¢ As for that,’’ said Duncombe, ‘‘I don’t mind being mace 
answerable for anything; but I think it’s a wholesome rule, 
when there is anything doubtful going to be done with a boat, 
to put the responsibility on the owner of her. He ought to be 
in charge ”’ 

“And he’s going to be,’’ observed the person conceincd. 
“Don’t you make any mistake about that.” 


” 


“Some of those old houses looked unstable enough. 
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And yet the notion about driving seemed to linger in 
Mrs. Threepenny-bit’s small brain. 

“Pegay,’’ she said, ‘ what do you say about that landau ?”” 

Miss Peggy glanced at Colonel Cameron—but instantly 
lowered her eyes, for he happened to be looking her way. 

“Oh no,” said she, modestly, ‘‘the passengers must be 
obedient—we must all stay by the ship.” 

In the clear and golden evening skies there were long lines 
of faintly russet cloud—parallel they mostly were, as if they 
had been left there by some receding sea—when we came in 
sight of the square tower and four turrets of Gloucester 
Cathedral rising above the wide meadows, with a background 
of purple, low-lying hills beyond. And now the question was 
whether we should go on to the town and endeavour to get 
into the basin of the Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, or 
remain for the night out here in the rural quiet. 

«And your luggage, Mr. Duncombe ?’’ Quecn Tita asked, 
ior she knew that people don’t drop down from the clouds in a 
suit of boating flannels. 

‘Of course I took my things to a hotel,’’ said he. ‘‘ When 
T got your invitation, I knew I should be a fifth wheel to the 
coach—only it was too tempting—and then I said to myself 
that I could easily stop at a hotel whenever there was a 
chance’? —— 

“You shall do nothing of the kind,’’ said she—for she is a 
hospitable kind of creature in her way, “ that is, if you will 

ut up with the discomfort of a bed in the saloon ’?—— 

‘And if you would take my berth, and give me the bed in 
the saloon,’’ Colonel Cameron interposed, ‘* then I know you’d 
hate me less ’’——-- 

‘‘Not at all,’’ said the younger man, with a good-natured 
laugh. ‘‘I am the one who ought to apologise, for coming 
here to disturb a happy family. And to-night, to show you 
bear me no ill-will, you ’re all coming to dine with me at my 
hotel ’’—— 

“Mr. Duncombe !’’ his hostess protested. 
provisioned for any length of time ’?—— 

‘* But the dinner is ordered,’’ suid he; ‘‘ and the room ; and 
I have got what you haven’t got—sonie fresh flowers. So I 
suggest you should leave the boat at some convenient place 
just outside the town, and we can walk up to the hotel. And 
then,’”’ continued this shifty young man, ‘‘ you might put a 
few things in your dressing-bags—just now, I mean-—and if 
you found you would rather stay the night at the hotel, you 
could send for them. It seems a pity to have to turn out late 
at night, and make your way down to the river.”’ 

“And how late do you expect us to remain your guests, 
Mr. Duncombe ?”’ Mrs. 'Threepenny-bit inquired mildly. 

“‘In Gloucester,’’ said he, ‘‘no one ever goes to bed before 
twelve; but two is the fashionable hour.’’ 

‘“Then I am afraid we shall have to be very unfashionable. 
But come along, Peggy, and we will get some things ready— 
for no one knows how the time passes when men begin to 
smoke.”’ 

‘They don’t seem to know, anyway—that is their good 
fortune,’’ remarked Miss Peggy; and forthwith these two dis- 
appeared. cc 

And very gay this little dinner-party proved to be, when 
we were all assembled in the small sitting-room that Jack 
Duncombe had engaged; the table was bright and cheerful 
with flowers and wax-candles; and the banquet_a good deal 
more sumptuous than the modest repasts to which we were 
accustomed on board our boat. Perhaps, too, Queen Tita—if 
she were still cherishing certain dark designs—was pleased to 
observe that the young man’s position as host gave him a 
certain importance; and enabled him to display all his best 
points of manners. One could not help imagining that Miss 
Peggy was eyeing him a little critically—though surely that 
brief absence could not have transformed him into a stranger. 

But what puzzled one of us most was this—how was it that 
he, who had left us in a most perturbed and anxious frame of 
mind, should now on his return be in the blithest of moods? 
He declared that the invitation we had sent him had reached 
him at the most opportune moment; but that, if it had not 
reached him at all, he would have come uninvited, and begged to 
be taken on board as a day-passenger, shifting for himself at 
nights. So there was here no making up of_any quarrel, or 
the removal of any misunderstanding. On the contrary, he 
conducted himself just as if he had come once more among 
old friends; and he was most anxious to please; he brought 
with him all the gossip of the town; and news of the larger 
world, too, which we had missed for many a day. And always, 
we noticed, our garrulous and vivacious host, when he had to 
address himself to Sir Ewen Cameron, did so with a certain 
deference which became the younger man very well; and 
Inverfask—who acted the part mostly of a good-humoured 
listener—was very civil in return. Peggy also was a listener. 
The talk was chiefly kept up between Queen Tita and her 
young protégé, who was clearly in high favour to-night. And 
as for wandering away out in the dark to find the Nameless 
Barge, Jack Duncombe had already taken that matter into his 
own hands by ordering rooms for all of us in the hotel. 

Yes, this was rather a festive evening—although Miss 
Peggy was without her banjo; for alittle later on, when cigars 
had been lit, Jack Duncombe—who had been educated in 
Germany—proposed to compound for us a bowl of Maitrank, 
as appropriate to the season of the year; but Colonel Cameron 
offering instead to brew some Scotch toddy, as a much whole- 
somer mixture, Queen Tita unhesitatingly declared for the 
latter; and whisky, hot water, sugar, lemons, and the like, 
were forthwith sent for. It cannot honestly be said that our 
potations were deep: but the steaming odour of this unaccus- 
tomed beverage—here in this southern land—seemed to 
awaken memories; and very soon Mrs. Threepenny-bit was 
telling us of all her maddening difficulties as a housekeeper in 
far northern wilds—thirty-three mortal miles from any baker’s 
or butcher’s shop; while Sir Ewen came in with his experi- 
ences of shooting-lodges from the other point of view—that is 
to say, the point of view of a guest who has to take his chance. 
We did not sit up till two; no, nor yet to half-past twelve ; 
but it was a merry evening. ° 
_ And at the end of it, in her own room, Mrs. Threepenny- 
“bit made these remarks :— 

“Well, I am exceedingly glad Mr. Duncombe has come 
back; and I thought he showed to very great advantage 
to-night, didn’t you? And Peggy has ‘eyes—she must see. 
Of course, he was much too profuse with his entertainment— 
ridiculously so, for a young man; but Iam hardly sorry. ‘It 
would remind her of his circumstances.’ 

“‘And you think she was impressed by borrowed silver 
candlesticks, and fruit, and flowers? It seemed to me she was 
a good deal more interested in hearing how we managed to 
live on blue hares and brown trout at Corrie-na-linnhe, that 
week the horse fell lame.’’ 

‘*“As I said before,’’ she continued, “I wouldn’t for a 
moment compare Mr. Duncombe with Colonel Cameron. 
Certainly not. But in Mr. Duncombe’s case, if her fancy was 
turned his way, everything would be most propitious and 
satisfactory ; and we should have nothing to blame ourselves 
with. She must see that, too; she has as much common- 


“This boat is 


sense as anyone. And I really do think that Mr. Duncombe 


showed to great advantage to-night.”’ 


“But, look here,’’ one ventured to say to her, “even sup- 
posing that Peggy’s fancy were to tum his way—cither 
seriously or for mere devilment—are you quite so sure that 
Jack Duncombe would respond? All the time he was with us 
before he seemed impervious enough. Whatever else he is— 
and I think he is a well-intentioned young fellow, clever, too, 
and amusing in a half-cynical sort of way—there ’s not much 
sentiment about him. Mightn’t your beloved Peggy find him 
rather a tough subject 2?” i 

She wheeled round at this. 

** Why, even as a piece of mischief, do you think if Peggy 
were setting her mind to it she couldn’t make a hash of him 
in half-a-dozen hours? She did it before; but she dropped 
it—he gave in too easily, and then she loses interest. If there 
were no more serious possibility with regard to Colonel 
Cameron, I should have no anxiety in the matter; but it isn’t 
her usual tricks this time; it is something entirely different— 
indeed, it is she herself who seems attracted and impressed, 
and that in a very curious sort of way. However, if any 
madness of the kind has got into her brain, the contrast 
between these two—as regards their age and their circum- 
stances and all that—must certainly strike her. Even if she 
doesn’t take up with Mr. Duncombe—I am sure I don’t want 
her to take up with anybody, while she is under my care— 
still, the distraction of his being here will be useful and 
wholesome. And really he showed very well to-night.”’ 

There was nothing further to be said. When the sacred 
oaks and the doves have spoken, the rest of the world is silent. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 


SECOND NOTICE. 

In the Central Gallery, which contains very nearly four hundred 
pictures, the visitor's eye is struck by the strong colouring and 
sharp contrasts by means of which the modern school of water 
colourists force their work upon the eye, even when there is 
no need for emphatic insistence. It is the note of the time, 
however, and is therefore worthy of study. For instance, in 
the really clever and suggestive study of border life, “ Taking 
Milk to the Village” (299), by Mr. St. Clair Simmons, one 
cannot help feeling that so slight a subject is almost overdone 
by such formal touch and solid colour. We ought, perhaps, 
rather to be well satisfied that there yet remain painters who 
will give serious work to trivial incidents. The pity of it is 
that there is left no reserve of force for such pictures as 
Mr. Wollen’s rendering of “ Augerean’s Attack on the Bridge 
of Arcola” (292). of which the tone is chalky and the chief 
actors lost in the midst of details and accessories. It is with 
satisfaction that one turns to so complete a little work as Mr. 
A. B. Donaldson’s reminiscence of the quaint old Frisian 
town of “ Leeuwarden ” (323), or his “ Approach to Sneek ” 
(566), in which colour and subject are well suited, and 
the relation of the gabled buildings to the bright canal 
is fully sustained. An interesting comparison might be 
made between Mr. Donaldson’s work and the study of the 
“ Fishmongers’ Hall and London Bridge” (298), by Mr. H. 
Medlycott ; but it is no disparagement to the latter’s excellent 
work to say that it just fails to do more than recall the 
architectural features of the view. Miss Amy Foster’s 
“Harvest Time” (282) is a bright rendering of a pleasant 
scene, painted with considerable strength; and Mr. E. H. 
Fahey, in “The Dyers’ Brook” (294), has found one of those 
quiet, dark-shadowed spots in which his brush delights ; but 
he displays more novelty, as well as skill, in “The Morning 
Swim ” (319), where, however, the figures in the foreground 
play a very subordinate part to the expanse of sea and sky. 
Mr. John Fulleylove is numerously represented in the present 
exhibition, but neither his “ Waterloo Bridge” (311) nor his 
“St. Paul’s from Ludgate-circus ” (573) call for any special 
notice; but, it may be added, that both he and Mr. Medlycott 
are hard pressed in their architectural studies by Miss Louise 
Rayner, whose “King’s Parade, Cambridge” (348), and 
“Windsor” (366) from the bridge, show a very marked 
advance on her previous work. As effects of colour, Mr. E. J. 
Gregory's “Study of Costume” (351) and “ Marooned” (547) 
are amongst the most striking pictures in the exhibition. The 
latter is a reproduction in water-colour of the picture with the 
same title which attracted so much attention at Burlington 
House last summer. If possible, the bright canoe aground 
under the trees is more transparently painted and sits more 
buoyantly on the water than in the previous work. ‘The bright 
dresses of the two girls convey, as it were, into the cool shade of 
the trees something of the blaze of the outsidesun ; but it seems a 
pity that the harmony of the picture should be so ruthlessly 
disturbed by the blue skirt of the girl upon the bank. There 
is a forcible contrast between this life of indolence and Mr. 
Alfred East’s “ Workshops and Homes” (405) of some ship- 
building district—probably Plymouth—where the grey morn- 
ing mist invites but coldly the toilers to their task. 

In works of domestic genre, there is usually a superfluity at 
the Institute. Miss Demain Hammond must be allowed to have 
scored a success with “The Delicate Question ” (392)—a pretty 
young girl, in white-and-yellow dress, between two would-be 
partners for life—or for the waltz. Candle-light is not always as 
becoming on canvas or board asin real life ; and Miss Hammond 
somewhat misses the full value of its shadows. Mr. David 
Carr, in “ Grandfather’s Darling ” (396), aiming less high, is 
more completely successful with the little lass who stands on 
the top of the cottage steps to greet her grandfather on his 
return. Apart from the stiffness of one of the old man’s legs— 
possibly unintentional—this little study of everyday life is 
excellent. In the more humorous strain, the gallery shows 
considerable strength. Foremost among these is Mr. Charles 
Green’s delightful rendering of “Mr. Turveydrop’s Dancing 
Academy ” (565), to which the only protest we raise is that 
not only are the young ladies more elegant and “ lady- 
like” than Dickens drew them, but that there is throughout 
the whole scene a refinement which Dickens could not 
suggest. Another clever work, broader and more distinctly 
comic, is Mr. Gordon Browne’s “Cronies Club” (358), 
as described by Washington Irving-—the daily meeting 
of the village “authorities” to discuss the news and to 
settle the course of the world. Mr. J. C. Dollman naturally 
introduces some variety of animal life to give interest to his 
episodes, and in “ Her Birthday ” (435) the horses of the two 
suitors play an important part. The younger, who conceals 
his offering, if he has brought one, has reached the gate first, 
and is jauntily surveying his pompous rival, who brings 
in his hand a magnificent bouquet, apparently satisfied 
that he can allow the youthful cavalier the advantage he has 
gained, although he resents the flippancy of his manner. 
Mr. Frank Dadd is more dramatic than usual in his hard- 
featured group “All is not Gold that Glitters” (679), two 
highwaymen haggling with a “receiver” as to the value of 
the booty they are anxious to dispose of. Mr. Charles Stani- 
land’s “ Bashful Wooer ” (530), which might serve to illustrate 
a, chapter in “ Woodstock,” is cleverly conceived and pleasantly 
executed. Pictures in which animals play an important part 
are not so numerous as usual; but the two pug dogs in 
Mr. Perey, Macquoid’s “Birthday Present” (462) may not 


perhaps be intended to monopolise attention, but they are the 
centre of attraction. Amongst the remaining works in this 
room, of which we would gladly have spoken at len th, are— 
Mr. Axel Haig’s “ Segovia” (332), on the hill-tops; Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie’s “ Neptune's Garden” (338), peopled by sea-gulls ; 
Mr. H. G. Hine’s “ Thirlwall Castle ” (362) and “ Canterbury Y 
(424); Mr. Arthur Stocks’ “ Uncertificated ” (367), a village 
“dame”; Mr. W. J. Palmer's “ Mountain Peaks” (379), Miss 
Currey’s “ Portrait” (390), Mr. Edwin Hayes’ “ Schooner off the 
Mumbles” (395), Mr. J. W. Perrin’s “ A Divine” (422), Mr. 
Alfred Hartley's “ Hill Fold” (428), Miss K. Sturgeon’s “ Fair 
Composer” (457), Mr. Thomas Collier's “ Under a Welsh Crag ” 
(484), Mr. H. Pilleau’s “Alhambra” (512), and, most of all, 
perhaps, Mr. L. Block's very remarkable “still life” study of 
old books (576), which in fineness and dexterity is equal to 
that of some of the renowned Dutch masters. 

The East Gallery, as usual, contains several pictures of 
somewhat more than cabinet size ; and, as a rule, the landscapes 
in this room are amongst the most interesting features of the 
annual display. Mr. Arthur Severn’s “Old Chelsea” (879) 
and “ Westminster” (915) are in striking contrast as regards 
the spirit in which they are conceived. In the latter work 
hurrying clouds obscure the moonlit sky, whilst Chelsea, 
idealised rather than restored, is basking in a bright and 
country sun. Both works, however, display all Mr. Severn’s 
boldness of touch and fancy. Mr. Thomas Pyne is also repre- 
sented by two capital specimens of his vivacious work, “A 
Breezy Morning” (925), in a hayfield, where busy labour 
reigns ; and a bright “ View of Sandwich” (660), and its wide 
“ flats,” stretching out to sea. There is more sombreness and 
almost too much depth of colour in Mr. Edmund Warren's 
“ Wealth of Woodland ” (667), with its bright lakelet nestling 
between the tree-covered hill; and it perhaps makes Mr. J. 
Orrock’s “Solway Frith ” (733), with its wonderful spaciness 
and gleam seem cold and bare. Mr. Walter May’s“ Dordrecht” 
(675), in a golden mist, is another rendering of this pic- 
turesque old town—clever, but scarcely more; whilst Mr. 
Albert Brockbank’s “Going to the Village” (747) bears 
witness that the influence of Walker and Mason is 
far from dead—as Mr. Zorn’s “St. Ives Beach” (818) is a 
tribute to the New Quay School. Mr. Reginald Jones's “ Pool 
in the Forest’ (931) and Mr. Yeend King’s “ Through Meadows 
Green ” (899) are also worthy of notice. Amongst the animal 
pictures is one by Mr. J. C. Dollman, “First Come, First 
Served” (932), which we shall engrave. Mr. Ralph Todd’s 
“No Song, No Supper” (837), a girl teaching her canary 
the habits of good society, has also much merit. Mr. Edgar 
Giberne at all events knows what he wishes to paint, for his 
stag “ At Bay” (857) does not look, as it were, a study either 
from the Jardin des Plantes or from the depths of his inner 
consciousness. The deer has crossed the brook in the hope of 
throwing off the hounds, but with poor success, and now awaits 
his fate and the huntsmen coming over the hill. Those 
acquainted with the realities of red-deer hunting in Somerset- 
shire, will appreciate the vigour and truthfulness of Mr. 
Giberne’s little episode. On a much larger scale, and painted 
with a very different object, is Mr. H. Caffieri’s “ Cookham 
Regatta” (884)—a blaze of bright colour and pretty faces. 
One hardly knows whether, in such pictures as Mr. Joseph 
Nash’s “Still Harping on my Daughter” (871) and “The 
Haunted Chamber” (791) he intends to make the humorous 
element predominant ; as Mr. Bayes more obviously does in “A 
Snowdrop” (759), where the occupant of a sedan-chair is making 
an unpleasant experience of the outside weather. Mr. John 
Scott’s mediwval allegories of “Summer” (726) and “ Winter ” 
(737) are effective and carefully painted ; but Mr. Henry Stock’s 
allegorical figure of “A Soul Contemplating the Grass of the 
Field ” (683) fails to convey the artist's meaning. Among the 
other works which deserve mention are Mr. C. H. Poingdestre’s 
“Continental Express ” (703); Mr. Tom Taylor’s “Connoisseur” 
(687), full of humour and promise; Mr. James Hili’s “ Barns” 
(719) ; Miss Lilian Young’s “Grandfather's Wooing ” (784) ; 
Mr. Austen Brown’s “Summer” (783), a woman leading goats ; 
and Mr. Kilburne’s “ Men Were Deceivers Ever” (812), which 
is somewhat marred by the preposterous length of the man’s 
legs—although his pose, as well as that of the half-doubting 
girl, is easy and graceful. 


Mr. Harry Furniss's lecture on “ Art and Artists,” which he 
delivered recently at the Birkbeck Institute, and which is to 
be repeated in various parts of the country, comes very oppor- 
tunely in arrest of judgment on the pictures of the year. 
Mr. Furniss showed under what difficulties the young artist 
labours in developing his talents. The Royal Academy 
system of training is that of the intelligent farmer who sows 
fresh seed of ever-varying kinds once a month in the same 
furrow. So far it is impossible not to concur with Mr. Furniss ; 
but we are not quite so ready to accept the blessings of State- 
aided or State-patronised art. Our artists, in painting for 
the public, unintelligent as that public may be, are, at all 
events, forced to keep their talents within certain bounds. 
No amount of State patronage will, we believe, create imagin- 
ation. It is the gift of few amongst the Anglo-Saxon when 
compared with the Latin race, and it is because there is more 
imagination in the French character than in the English or 
German that such a wide and impassable gulf separates the 
exhibition of the Salon from that of Burlington House or of 
the Berlin Academy. By all means let us have a National 
Academy of Art, in which our best artists could hold rival 
schools and classes; but let the Academy be in all ways 
free from State influence and Government interference. 
South Kensington is there as a sign-post to warn us from the 
road we should not follow. It produced one artist, George 
Mason, as it would seem, by accident and unwittingly. Let 
us, therefore, in spite of Mr. Furniss’s warning, adopt the 
Fabian policy, and wait for a rise of public taste in art, by 
which alone artists will be forced to show themselves in the 
van or to fall altogether out of the race. Although we differ 
from Mr. Furniss as to the means by which our common aim is 
to be accomplished, we believe that his suggestive and amusing 
lecture will do more than pages of dry essays to advance the 
eause of English art, although at the expense of the reputation 
of many English artists. : 

Mr. Algernon Graves has just completed a catalogue of the 
works of the late Samuel Cousins, R.A. As this celebrated 
engraver executed during his long career more than 300 plates, 
Mr. Graves’ catalogue will be of great value to all art students, 
but especially to collectors. 


A handsome statue, in Carrara marble, of the late Earl of 
Dudley, was unveiled at Dudley on April 25 by the Countess 
of Dudley. The statue, which has been erected by public sub- 
scription, represents the late Earl in his Peer’s robes, with 
emblematical surroundings indicative of his love of music, 
literature, and sculpture. 

In the Upper House of the Canterbury Convocation on 
April 27 the articulus elcri of the Lower House against the 
exclusion of the clergy from the new County Councils, pro- 
posed in the Local Government Bill, was concurred with. The 
Lower House discussed some matters, and both Houses were 
prorogued to June 26. The House of Laymen, after discussing 
some business, adjourned to the same date, 
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6. The warders on the watch, 


4. The doctor tests the temperature of the cell, 5. The exercise-yard. 
11. The gas-jet in his cell does not give much light, 


2. The toilet materials are not elaborate. 8. The special punifment cell. 
9, The prisoner clofes himself in a blanket and sheet. 10. He writes a letter by moonlight. 
TRISEL VE: 


THE PRISON LIFE OF AN 


The prisoner's rest is disturbed by the heayy tramp of the police patrol. 
* 8. Refusing to wear the prison garb. 


SKETCHES OF “COERCION ”: 


. In the punishment cell; an improvised couch, 
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PRISON LIFE OF AN IRISH M.P. 


Without prejudice to any political opinions of any Party, the 
common sense of Englishmen, allied with their sense of the 
ludicrous, could not fail to observe certain incidents of last 
November in a supremely comical aspect. An honourable 
member of the House of Commons, on Aug. 6 and 11, in 
defiance of a law passed for the preservation of the public 
peace, thought fit to attend meetings legally prohibited in a 
certain district of County Cork, and to make speeches inciting 
the peasantry to resist the sheriffs and bailiffs in the execution 
of an ordinary civil process. He was, on Sept. 24, convicted 
on two specific charges before the appointed Magistrates, who 
sentenced him to three months’ imprisonment. An appeal to 
the County Court resulted, on Oct. 31, in the confirmation of 
this sentence. He was thereupon lodged in the county jail ; 
but here comes in the grotesque and ridiculous part of the 
affair. This political martyr immediately announced, with 
“the true pathos and sublime "—or bathos and sham crime—of 
heroic law-breaking, that all the Queen's horses and all the 
Queen's men should never make him wear the prison dress. 
A philosopher might consider that the fashion of one’s 
clothing, so long as it is not uncomfortable to the body, 
should be just that which is usually put on by other 
men in a similar position in the place where he happens 
to be sojourning; but this rule of good taste, which for- 
bids eccentricity in the choice of attire among persons 
enjoying social liberty, did not commend itself to the Nation- 
alist leader. He objected not only to the simple and 
convenient jacket and trousers provided by her Majesty’s 
Government for the temporary attire of indoor pupils of 
penal discipline—fancy a monk refusing to wear the cowled 
frock and sandal shoon of his Order—but even to the clean 
linen punctually washed and brought to his bedside in the 
penitential cell. He would rather go dirty for weeks, or lie 
abed, though in prison sheets or blankets, all the days as well 
as the nights of his enforced residence in a public mansion for 
those deserving objects of Government care who must submit 
to compulsory retirement from the exciting influences of the 
outer world. Habits so unwholesome, persisted in for a week 
or two, naturaily brought about a depressed state of health, and 
it was not at all surprising that the indefatigable orator, who had 
been accustomed to travel about the country and speak at 
open-air meetings in the roughest weather, was soon reported 
to have become an invalid. As certain visiting magistrates of 
Cork, favourable to the Nationalist party, were disinclined to 
uphold the fixed rules of prison management, it was decided 
to remove this brave gentleman to the jail of Tullamore, in 
King’s County, where those rules are uniformly maintained. 
Our Artist’s Sketches of the interior living arrangements of 
this establishment give an idea of unadorned simplicity, free 
from the perplexing inventions of modern household luxury 
and superfluous decoration. This might be welcome, for a 
brief interval of retreat, to many a contemplative student 
feeling his course of thought embarrassed, at certain hours, 
by the calls of the drawing-room and the dinner-table. 
Carlyle, when he inspected a Model Prison, declared that 
he could write the best of books, if only he were 
committed for a few months to such a perfect abode of quiet 
meditation, so sheltered and sequestered, with scientific 


ventilation and regulated warmth, and with his meals of 
plain food, precisely sufficient to repair the vital waste of 
bodily substance, laid beside him at the due times of the day. 
To be sure, he would also have wanted his pipe and tobacco. 
The prison regulations in Ireland are known to be equally 
tolerable with those in other parts of the United Kingdom ; 
and this hon. member's peculiar experiences, which were the 
consequence of attempting to resist the customary order, did not 
prove him to be the victim of special cruelty. He was permitted, 
after some days, to become an inmate of the infirmary, where 
the prisoners are treated with some indulgences suitable to 
their delicate condition of health. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Aug. 14, 1886) of Mr. Thomas Cardwell, late 
of No. 32, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, who died on March 14 
last, was proved on April 25 by John Parsons, and Thomas 
Holme Cardwell and Arthur McKenzie Cardwell, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £140,000. The testator bequeaths £15,000 each 
and all his shares in the Star Brewery Company to his sons 
Thomas Holme Cardwell and Arthur McKenzie Cardwell, and 
annuities to his brothers and sisters. Subject thereto he 
leaves all his real and personal estate between his three sons, 
Thomas Holme, Arthur McKenzie, and William Alexander, in 
equal shares. * 

The will (dated Aug. 9, 1884) of Mr. William Flower, late of 
No. 165, Bow-road, E., was proved on April 23 by Mrs. Emma 
Martha Goode, the sister, Charles James Orton, and Farnham 
Flower Grimes, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £84,000. The testator 
gives and devises his two wharves at Old Ford, and all his 
household furniture, silver, and pictures to his nephew, Farn- 
ham Flower Grimes ; certain freehold property in the Bow- 
road, and £1300 to William Charles Parsons; his dredger, 
barges, anchors, and all the plant of his business, and £1000, 
to his cousin, John William Flower ; £2000 to his nephews, 
James Flower Grimes, Henry Flower Grimes, and William 
Flower Grimes ; and very numerous legacies to relatives and 
friends. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his sister, Mrs. Emma Martha Goode, and his nephew, 
Farnham Flower Grimes, share and share alike. 

The will (dated Feb. 24, 1887) of Mr. John Thomas 
Roumieu, formerly of Lincoln’s Inn, but late of No. 10, 
Austin-Friars, E.C., who died on March 18, was proved on 
April 19 by Reginald St. Aubyn Roumien, George Frederick 
Roumieu, and William Edward Steavenson, the nephews and 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £56,000. 
The testator bequeaths £10 each to the Magdalen Hospital, 
the London Diocesan Society (Highgate), the Female 
Penitentiary (Pentonville-road), the Ophthalmic Eye Hospital 
(Moorfields), the Cancer Hospital (Brompton), the Cancer 
Ward of the Middlesex Hospital, the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables (Putney), the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
the Indigent Blind Society, and the Institution for Female 
Cripples (Marylebone-road) ; £5000 each to his nephews, 
Captain Joseph Steavenson, Dr. William Edward Steavenson, and 
the Rey. Frederick Steavenson ; and to his nieces, Cecilia Maria 
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Steavenson and Mrs. Mary Eliza Price ; and legacies to friends, 
He gives and devises all his farms, lands, hereditaments, and 
premises in the county of Leicester to his brother Charles, for 
life, and at his death; to his son George Frederick ; and all his 
farms, lands, and houses in the county of Derby between his 
nephews, Reginald St. Aubyn Roumieu and Raymond Louis 
Roumieu ; but charged with the payment of an annuity to 
their sister, Mrs. Emily Wylie. ‘lhe residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to his three nephews, Reginald St, 
Aubyn, Raymond Louis, and George Frederick. 

The will (dated Aug. 21, 1882) of the Hon. Mrs. Lavinia 
Jane Watson, formerly of Rockingham Castle, Northampton- 
shire, but late of The Elms, Monmouth, who died on Feb. 20 
last, was proved on April 14 by George Lewis W atson, the son 
and sole executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£24,000. Subject to a devise of certain pictures and china to 
her son, George Lewis Watson, to be held as heirlooms, the 
testatrix leaves all her real and personal estate to her daughter, 
Lavinia Grace Von Roeder, absolutely. 

The will (dated March 29, 1883) of the Rey. Thomas May, 
late of the Parsonage, Leigh, who died on Feb. 19 last, was 
proved on April 7, by Allan May and Philip May, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £21,000. 
The testator bequeaths his household furniture, pictures, glass, 
&c., and £1000 each, to his daughters, Isabella Maria, Frances, 
and Mary Catharine ; and he devises certain real estate between 
his said three daughters and his sons, James Thomas, Philip, 
and Allan. The residue of his property (including the adyow- 
son of Leigh, which is to be put up for sale) he leaves, as to 
one sixth thereof, to the widow and children of his son Henry, 
and the remaining five sixths between his children, Philip, 
a Isabella Maria, Frances, and Mary Catharine, in equal 
shares. 

The will (dated July 26, 1883) of Miss Susan Dent, late of 
No. 354A, Great Cumberland-place, who died on Feb. 12 last, 
was proved on April 24 by David Wilson, the surviving 
executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding £20,000, 
The testatrix gives £3500, and all her interest, for life, of the 
collieries, farms, and lands at Mold, North Wales, to her 
sister Augusta Dent ; £3500 to her sister Mrs. Julia Sewell, 
and the reversion of the said colleries, farms, &c., on the 
death of Augusta Dent ; and £500 each to her nephews, Alfred 
Robert Dent, Hastings Charles Dent, and her niece, Beaujolois 
Anne Dent. The residue of her property she leaves between 
her two sisters, Augusta Dent and Julia Sewell. 

The will (dated Noy. 38,1886) of Mr. John Baker, late of 
No. 13, Albion-road, Holloway, who died at Bournemouth on 
Feb. 27, was proved on April 20 by Thomas Webster Hancock 
and William Griffiths, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £19,000. The testator bequeaths £500 each 
to the London Fever Hospital (Liverpool-road), the Central 
London Throat and Ear Hospital, the Great Northern Hospital, 
the Holloway and North Islington Dispensary, the Royal 
Orphan Asylum (Bagshot), and the Royal Hospital for In- 
curables (West-hill, Putney) ; £200 each to the Metropolitan 
Benefit Society Asylum (Balls’ Pond-road) and the Indigent 
Blind Visiting Society (Red Lion-square), and numerous 
legacies to relatives and friends. ‘The residue of his property 
he leaves to his two nieces, Rebecca and Emma Baker. 


“Dy a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


EPRSs 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING 


It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 


point. 


and a properly nourished frame.’—Civil Service Gazette. 


We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


3 Breakfast- i 
With loose dish and drainer, £5. 
Ditto plain, £4 4s. 


Solid Silver Claret-Jug, 
Gilt inside, £13 18s. 


SPOONS and FORKS, 
TABLE-KNIVES. 


Engrayeu Glass 
Preserve Jar, 7s. 6d. 


City Show-Rooms : 


18 10 22, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Richly Engraved Ber oiving Cover, 11 in. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
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Double Preserve or Sugar and Cream Stand, 
Cut Glass Dishes, | 
Electro-Silver Frame, £1 5s, ; 


Mappin and Webb’s New Asparagus Cradle and Servers. 
Best Electro, £1 1s., complete. * 


sent, post-free, to all 
parts of the world. 


€ 
Toast Rack, Egg Frame, and 
Butter Dish, combined, 
+. £2 15 
«£9 9 


Electro-Silver 
Sterling Silver 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


Manufactories: 35, KING-ST., COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, bale) 
ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKs, SHEFFIELD, 


Manufacturers of Sterling and Electro- 
Silver Plate and Table Cutlery. 


TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 


Cream Jug, 14s. Sugar Basin, 1s. , 
Hammered Design, Best Electro-Silver Service, complete, £4 6s, 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Carvers in Case, Silver Mounted. iy 
Buckhorn Handles, 1 pair, and Steel, £1 7s.; 2 pairs, and Steel, £1 16s. 
Ivory A 3 yt ed 108,3:9 £2 10s. 


” » 


Tea-Pot, £2 18s. Afternoon Tea-Service, Rich 


West-End Show-Rooms : 


158 to 162, OXFORD-ST., LONDON, W. 
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he Perfumed Realms of Blora. 


Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Had summoned her legions around ; 

And thus she addressed them in sweet, mellow tones: 
“ My wishes let echo resound ; E 

Tis my wish to distil from each beautiful flower, 
That peeps from the ded a scene, 

The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 
And such as are fit fur a Queen.” 


Then the beautiful rose raised its sweet-tinted head, 
And the violet crept from its bed; 
The jessamine, sweetbriar, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around her now shed. 
“Now list,” said fair Flora ; and waving her hand, 
A change came around that fair scene ; 
For, bubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers, 
Came gushing the sweet “ FLORILINE."” 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Ts the best Liquid Dentifrice. 
Cleanses the Teeth, 

Hardens the Guns, 

And purifies the Breath, 


Preserves the Teeth by 
Removing parasites, and. 
Renders them pearly white. 
Price 28, 6d, per Bottle, in case. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited), 
33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. 


PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
N RECHIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 
Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
very moderate charges. 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s ld., 
superior and superb variety, all very moderate in price, 
beautiful variety of New Designs, from 1} to 6 guineas. 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
O Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of Englund 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262. 
JPREN 
Dresses. Patterns free. 
4s, 6d,, 5s. 9d., to 103, 6d. Patterns free. 
A 
varying from 1 to 10 guineas, 
A 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1888, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

on approbatioie-no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
[EXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
hie sent to all parts of England with'a full assortment of goods, 
CH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
PLUSHES, SILKS, VELVETS, an immense 
UR SPECIAL “Good-Wearing” MAKES of 

BVENING and DINNER DRESSES. 

NEW. BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. 

New and Novel. 


ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 


ROBINSON 


GS WANBILL 


(REGISTERED). 


j MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
(| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


PETER 


Dr. Laville’s Liquevr 


. (perfectly harmless ), 
( UT THE UNFAILING 


WHITE 21s, Od. 
BLACK 25s. 6d. 


A specially constructed 


FOR wie 
RHEUMATISM. 


clined to embonpoint. 
Corset and Belt-Key, 


me single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ Illustrated by Twelve 
treatment. Types of Figure, sent 
Price 9s., everywhere ; or free by post (as well post-free. 2 


as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 

se “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively 

restore inevery cise Grey or White Hair to its original colour, 

without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.’ 

It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 

the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 

hot decayed. “The Mexican Tair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists nd Porfumers everywhere, at 33, 6d. per Buttle, 


Send Size of Waist, with 
P.O.O., on Sloane-street. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 


BELGRAVIA 
(late of Piccadilly). 


c 
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CORSETS 
THIRD TYPE oF FIGURE. 


Belt Corset for Ladies in- 


¥ 174, SLOANE-STREET, 


493 


REDFERN 


To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


Messrs. JOHN REDFERN and SONS respectfully announce 
that they are now exhibiting in their large New Show-Rooms 
some attractive Novelties they have desigmed for the 
coming Season. 

WALKING GOWNS, of a pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Bralded, 


TRAVELLING ani USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, in a variety of thin Tweed of unique pattern, 


A, 
| 


5 


JACKETS. New and pretty shapes, Plain, or beautifully Braided. 
ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scotch Homespuns. 


MANTLES and WRAPS. Many charming Models, for Travelling, Carriage, and Evening Wear, 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 
LONDON, wW. 


Communicating with 
PATTERNS AND SKETCHES POST-FREE. 


27, NEW BOND-STREET. 
COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. 


THE 


“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN 


TRADE S S S MARK, 
a a a 


0 WA, ae Ee es Ss ee er So, 


THE GREAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER, 


Has been in use over 50 years. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 


, qualities at most reasonable prices. 


From time immemorial the human race has been afflicted with contagious blood-poison diseases, and transmitting 
the poisonous taint to the third and fourth generations, so that a very large per cent. of the human 
family have become victims. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC COMPANY come to show you the “silver lining to this dark cloud.” 
diseases CAN BE CURED. They have the remedy, 


SWIFT’S SPECIFIC IS THE ONLY VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER ON THE 


MARKET, AND THE ONLY ONE PUT UP WITHOUT MINERAL POISONS, 


SWI FT’S Ss PECI F | Cc cures Cancer, Catarrh, Scrofula, Eczema, Ulcers, 


Rheumatism, Blood Taint, hereditary or otherwise, without the use of Mercury or Potash. 
Hundreds of thousands of cases of Blood Diseases, Skin Diseases, and Mercurial Poisoning have 
been relieved by SWIFT'S SPECIFIC, 4 
S S S —SWIFT’S SPECIFIC—is Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine 
= = ° Dealers. Price—-Liquid, 4s. 6d. per Bottle ; Dry, 2s. 6d. per Package, and posted on receipt 
of above price. Send for our Book on Blood and Skin Diseases, posted free. 


LHe Swit? SPECIFIC COMPANY, 
35, SNOW-HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 
ENOWWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


_ These Magnificent Stones are set 
in GOLD, HALL -MARKED, and 
made by most experienced work- 
men; detection impossible; and [ 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to tell 


These 


them from DIAMONDS, The bril- 
lianecy and lustre are most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
The Stones being real Orystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkal nd intense heat, All 
stones set by diamond-setters, and 
beautifully finished, 

Single-stone Earrings, from 102, 
per pair; S arf Pins, Shirt Studs, 
Pendants, Necklets, &c., 808, to £20, 
Much worn for Court and othe; 
occasions. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World. These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World, and have 
heen awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our maryellous selec- 
tion now ON VLEW.Wwhichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 


Novrice.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to be obtained 
of the SOLE IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 

ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 

REGENT - STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Established 1860. 
Two Doors from Burlington-street. 


Screw Ear- 
RINGS, 21s., 25s, 
Smaller, 10s., 
16s. 
Ditto, with 
Wires, at same 

Price. 


BEE Broocn, 14s, 


Size Smaller 10s, SCARF PIN, 


Se 
Smaller, 10s, 
Stud to 
Match, 


8s, and 10s, 


‘SZ ‘HOOONY LXAOsNUD 


167, 


ComMET Broocnu, 
8s, 6d, 


OUNTFORD’S TURTLE. 


Mr. Mountford, the well-known caterer, is now 

able to offer to Epicures, Convalescents, and Inva- 

lids, an ample supply of Genuine Green Turtle at 

a price never before possible. This prime deli- 
cacy needs no laudation as a vivifying appetiser, 

a restorer, and strengthener, and all Physicians 
unite in its recommendation. At 3s. 6d. per half- 

pint this delicious article is now brought within 
reach of all. Of all retail traders, or sample direct 


from Wholesale Agent, David Challen, London,NN———————— 
For Epicures. For Convalescents. = 


BALDNESS AND TRICHOLOGY. 


It isa fact that Orientals possess abundance of Glossy Hair through using 


ROWLANDS’ | 
MACASSAR O1L, 


\ which penetrates to the roots, and thus prevents the waste of those 
natural substances so essential to its preservation. 


Sold by Chemists, in Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


Also in a@ golden colour. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBR'S GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE |!ovsnnts cates, mee cunnn 


WEDDING PRESENTS. Lare A. B. SAVORY axp SONS, 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
and 12; CORNBILL,. LONDON, Ec, 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain corn half- 
hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel 
dial oe oe on fs 210° 0° 0 Illustrated Catalogue free on application, 


Ditto, ditto, im stmvencases .. _—.._~—«-3- 100 | BAYLISS, JONES, 2 BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


London Show-Rooms: 139 & 141, CANNON-ST., E.c, 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES. SCHWHEITZER'S 


18-ct. gold, our own make. Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. C O @ O A T { N A 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE Cocoa 
In Tins at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 


i vt . aNGe 2S . 
Crs FOF a =< 
Sizes at £3, £3 10s., £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 10s., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. 
Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices of Watches, Chains, Seals, Joven may cons of all the newest Patterns, forwarded gratis 
ication, 


and post-free, on app 


price 5s. 6d. 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


. 3 DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. 
CLEVER RECIPES ARE GIVEN AWAY! 
With Every Packet of Bird’s Custard Powder, 
This admirable substitute for Eggs is most enjoyable with Tinned and Preserved 
; - . Fruits, and provides an Endless Variety of Choice Dishes. 
Meteorological Instruments, Opera and Field Glasses, | | 


Microscopes, Telescopes, &c., of every description. A GREAT LUXURY, PUBLIC CA UTION 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, —*, oSitiien no ( | I Refuse Imitations 
Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, Pints : 1s. Boxes, for’ Pints. of Tce Cee 1 ol et of P A RK I S 


HOLBORN WIADUCT, E.C. aa 
Suarcnmss th CONNHTIL © i EGENT-STRENT, |», ZASTRE, AMD SWEETS)" GRATES, VIOLETTES # SAN REMO 4.20% 
Ei dition 0 8 valuable . > a de EMO fengrUa 
PERFUME 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, Bus is aoe te Siege Recipes ae Tasty Dishes for the Dinner | 
Tale: oN ES and Supper Table, will be sent, post-free, on receipt of Address, by | 
Telephone No, 6583. ALFRED BIRD and SONS, Birmingham. * : és | M U G U ET D ES BOIS SOAP, etc. 
Telegraphic Address—* NEGRETTI, LONDON.” eps Gracere can have copies for distribution among their customers 
on application, 


_fROVAL,TWRBAGE, SOM VELOUTINE, Sve 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. THE OLDEST AND 


Bos ADAMS'S | Hear. ‘KINAHAN’S — 


WHOLESALE ONLY: OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
SCHOOL) 


“THE QUEEN ” 
OUTFITS. - U R N IT U Fe E Feels no hesitation in recommending its use— E il 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS | Dec, 22, 1883. 


haye ready for immediate Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


use a very large assortment Po L| S Oilmen, &e. 

of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ + SHE 

A Md 3 4 Manuractory: SHEFFIELD. W Ki | S K Y 
be pleased to send, upon | % 
application, PATTERNS of ee 


tots AMKURIOUS WRITING 


of Gentlemen, Boys, or 
Ladies, together with their 
new ILLUSTRATED | 

Tur BALL-POINTED PENS are suitable for writing in every position ; 
never scratch nor spurt ; hold more ink and last longer. 
Six sorts—jine, medium, broad—6d., 18., 38., and 4s, 6d. per Box. 


CATALOGUE of Fasntons, 
containing about 300 Engray- 

The “ FEDERATION ” Holders not only prevent the pen from blotting, 
but give a firm and comfortable grip. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d. 


ings. This furnishes details 
Assorted Box of 33 Pens for 18. 1d., or with 


of the various departments, 
with Price-Lists, &c., and is 

ebony Holder for 1s, 6d.—of all Stationers, 
or post-free from 


N. and Z,’s large Illustrated Catalogue, 600 pp., 1200 Engravings, 


a useful Guide to Fashion- | 
HW able Costume for Gentlemen, | 
Boys, and Ladies. | 
Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ 

\\, ANY (cae eet Fabrics 
Reg.) are especially adapted 

“ETON.” for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., Pig EDINB 


65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. | _ 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S oe “ Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 
CA M B R | C P 0 F K ET “Was almost the delicacy of 
salad oil.”—Brit. Med. Journal. 
HA N D KER C H | EFS “No nauseous  eructations 
a follow after it is swallowed.”— 
bd 


G0ZODONT, the Fragrant Liquid Dentifrice, is a 
botanical preparation of wondrous efficacy in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, Rescuing them from Decay, and 
rendering them as White as Alabaster. It is a Toilet Luxury 
of which all should avail themselves. The unpleasant odour 
communicated to the breath by catarrh, bad teeth, &c., is 
entirely obviated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic, 
Price 2s. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


ConTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 

Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 


Viaduct, London, E.C. 


¢ Medical Press. i ges 
AS tne most delicater it iy ee only PoRWICcK's BAKING POWDER 
Best 


& GLASS 
URGH __- 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 
Children’s .. 1/2 
Ladies’... «- 2/45 


Hemstitched $s 
f So se ah 


Gent’s |. .. 8/6 |Gent's.. .. 4/11 rig 


ROBINSON % CLEAVER,BELFAST, | Me eiicacious kine. im use. In cap- 
9 10er O1 mol Busia ©" BORWICK'S BAKING POWDER ts! 
E 0 RAX ; old Everywhere. Money 


By NN etree ree md te the aisostion of ail stsrely and favinacoous matters rendering PoRWICK’s BAKING POWDER 
Buy. 


2eing liquid, is entirely free from the 


oil which does not “repeat” ; 


€ them easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid, BYNIN, sly 
inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract. It is very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic 


EXTRACT OF properties of malt in perfection. It isa valuable remedy in Consumption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles at 1s. 9d. each, = sie 
UNEQUALLED FOR 
SOAP ‘DERRY & COS PA No. 1208. INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
ae sev operas : — ee THE LADIES’ PATTERN 9 / 

ch a ee a MO ig PERRY & C0’S PATENT GO rT S 
tracter—Perfection.” (PLANISHED POINTED PENS Midlothian 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


It is absurd to conceal the fact, so strongly is it brought into 
evidence by the present exhibition, that the Grosvenor Gallery 
no longer occupies in the art-world that position which it once 
occupied. Opinions may differ as to how far art itself may not 
benefit, in the long run, by the maintenance of a gallery of 
carefully-selected. works, in which the predominant influence 
of a certain set or of a peculiar school is no longer felt. It is 
not only the absence of Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Burne Jones, 
and a few others, which distinguishes this year’s exhibition 
from its predecessors ; nor is it the obscurity to which the neo- 
classicists have been relegated which strikes one in looking 
yound the rooms. It seems as if those who still remained to 
the Grosvenor had lost the power of giving to it a distinctive 
note; or else that the aim of Sir Coutts Lindsay has been 
to substitute a catholic for an eclectic standard. We 
are not devotees of the latter; but we confess that it 
is with regret that we find the Grosvenor placing itself 
on a level with other exhibitions, and containing only such 
works as one might naturally expect to meet with at Burling- 
ton House or the Institute. 
To pass, however, to particulars, we may say that the 
honours of the exhibition are divided between Mr. H.J.Gregory, 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, and Mr. David Murray. The full-length 
portrait of Miss Mabel Galloway (11), a young girl of about 
twelve years of age, in red silk and plush, by Mr. Gregory, 
is rich in colour and strong in composition, but it just falls 
short of being a great success by reason of faults so obvious it 
is hard to understand their presence. The child is half seated 
on the edge of a carved table, against a gold-papered wall, 
which for brilliancy outshines the frame itself. In all the 
accessories of the room—the Turkey carpet, the carved oak 
furniture, the blue and red pot with flowers—a balance of 
minuteness and brilliancy is kept in view. ‘The child’s head, 
however, is thrown back as much too far as the right leg is 
thrown forward by some anatomical perversity. In the 
adjoining room Mr. J. J. Shannon’s full-length portrait of Mr. 
Henry Vigne (151), in hunting attire of dark green coat and 
white “cords” and top boots, is a marvel of ease and quiet 
common-sense. One can guess, instinctively, that the likeness 
must be a telling one, so carefully is every line of the weather- 
beaten but pleasant face brought into evidence. Mr. Shannon’s 
other contribution is more imaginative—a seated woman, to 
whom he gives the name of “Myrrha” (179). The face, 
beautiful and noble as it is, is too thoroughly modern and 
European to be connected with the heroine of the tragedy of 
Sardanapalus—although the tiger's skin, against which she 
reclines, and her costume suggest some Eastern tale. In a 
mere question of colouring it shows almost as much force as 
Mr. Gregory's figure, with a trifle more poetry, and a wider 
sense of the beautiful. Of the two works to which the 
places of honour are assigned in the large gallery, we 
must speak with more reserve. Mr. Britten has on previous 
occasions obtained success by the brio which he throws 
into his groups of brightly-dressed people. ‘This year he has 
chosen a somewhat sadder theme: the shipwreck of a family 
of Huguenot refugees (30); bub instead of depicting them 
facing their passed dangers with resignation or thankfulness, 
they are depicted wildly gesticulating and aimlessly wrestling 
with the very moderate wavelets which break upon the sandy 
Suffolk shore. There is an almost grotesque sense of useless 
strife, rather than of dignified resolution, in the noisy 
struggling group, on whom the bright sky is smiling a 
welcome to anew home. Mr. Hacker's episode of the Jewish 
captivity, “ By the Waters of Babylon ” (93), is treated in the 
very opposite spirit. In the principal figure—a woman, veiled 
in black, sitting among the rushes—there is an air of hopeless 
despair, which even the presence of her children around 
her cannot moderate. Beyond the careful drawing of 
the figures, and a certain harmony of colour, there is 
nothing peculiarly noteworthy about the work. Another 
important work is Mr. J. R. Reid’s “Smugglers” (59). 
Through the narrow street of a Cornish seaport, a coast- 
guardsman is taking a number of handenffed smugglers 
amid a threatening crowd. In front of a fish-stall the 
old man finds himself face to face with his two little 
grandchildren, one of whom clings to him piteously, but 
exciting but little of his attention. The picture is 
crowded with figures broadly, almost brutally, painted ; 
and although the colouring is extremely fine, neither this nor 
the animation of the work compensates for the total want 
of beauty and finish by which it is marked. In a word, 
it is a powerful but not a pleasing work. Mr. John Reid and 
his sister, Miss Flora Reid, must, however, be regarded as 
amongst the chief supporters of this exhibition. From him, 
in addition to the “Smugglers,” there is a clever portrait of 
Mr. W. Sanderson (2) and the *Fisherman’s Haven” (137) ; 
while Miss Reid sends the “ Sweet Spring-time” (49), “ Wild- 
Flowers ” (79), and “Come, Birdie” (98), in all of which the 
rich red tones of her brother’s palette are distinctly apparent, 
although in the last-named she seems to have followed her own 
instincts, and to have moderated her warmth. All these works 
are decidedly clever and healthful in their tendency, and 
perhaps maintaining more distinctly the traditions of the old 
English and Scotch landscapes than some pictures which appeal 
more directly to our present taste. Amongst those on whom 
the best influences of the French school seem to have fallen is 
Mr. David Murray, who is more numerously represented in the 
present exhibition than any other artist. ‘he majority of his 
seventeen works (some water colours) bear reference to his 
favourite sketching-ground of Picardy, and of these the 
large landscape “ Shine and Shower ” (166) is at once the most 
important and the most striking; although one cannot help 
feeling that too much space is given up to the fresh-ploughed 
field, over which the rain-cloud is sweeping. 
St. Riquier” (10), although without any special features of 
interest in itself, furnishes Mr. Murray with a pleasant 
theme ; as do many other simple episodes of country and 
fisher life. 
Sir J. Millais’s portrait of Sir Arthur Sullivan suggests 
more the jovial companion who takes his years lightly 
than the harassed composer. Mr. Burton Barber has found 
means of acquitting himself of the thankless task of painting 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg (3) in his cradle by the 
introduction of two capital dogs, which quite throw his 
“Serene” Highness into the shade. Mr. Frank Holl, on the 
other hand, is as direct as ever in his portraits, which 
demand no accessories even in these days of simple costume. 
Lord Brassey (18), it is true, carries a telescope, and beside 
Sir George Stephens (29) are a couple of books ; but Sir John 
Rose (33) leaves the undirected public to guess his occupations 
and amusements, for to neither does Mr. Frank Holl’s clever 
and forcible portrait afford a clue. Mr. W. B. Richmond is 
also, in a measure, faithful to Sir Coutts Lindsay ; but there is 
nothing of any great depth or inventive power in the likeness 
~ of the Hon, Guy Dawnay (71) in a semi-sportsman, semi- 

brigand costume, sitting among the rocks of Albania. The 
smaller portrait—only a head of Dr. Lippmann (28)—is, on the 
other hand, full of life and character, and shows off the artist’s 
~ “subtle power of insight tothe best advantage. Whilstspeaking of 
the portraits, we may also mention that of Mr. Orchardson, R.A., 


The “ Street of” ” 


in a shooting-coat (85), by Mr. T. Graham, very free and easy: 2 
small but highly-finished head of Mr, baaibaueue Graken 
(41) by Mr. Jacomb Hood ; and the head of a ploughboy (45) 
by Mr. G. Clausen, which must be reckoned as a portrait, so 
absolutely true to nature is it in every line and shadow. Of 
the ladies’ portraits, that of Lady Cairns (50), by Mr. Perey 
Bigland. would attract more attention had notthe “ white muslin 
dress and one mousquetaire-glove ” style been a little played 
out since Mr. Herkomer first introduced Miss Grant to our 
admiring notice. 

Before concluding one ought to notice Mr. Walter 
Severn’s very powerful sea-piece, “Signs of Clearing after 
Storm” (26), in which the running back of the spent 
wave is rendered with marvellous truthfulness, and the 
whole scene grasped with great effect; and amongst 
other sea-pieces should be named Mr. P. R. Morris's 
“Storm on Albion’s Coast” (74), Mr. Charlie Wyllie’s “ Whis- 
pering Waves” (82), and Mr, Henry Moore’s “Frost in the 
Air” (89). Among the landscapes, in addition to those 
already named, should be noticed Mr. Aumonier’s “Silver 
Night” (6), Mr. Adrian Stokes’ “ Rusted Bracken ” (32), Mr. 
Anderson Hague’s “ Conway Valley” (63), Mr, Alfred Bast’s 
“ Harvest Moon” (95), Mr. Ernest’ Parton’s two phases of “St. 
Martin’s Summer” (106and 176), Mr. Frank Dicey’s‘* Hambledon 
Lock” (143)—a delightful bit of Thames scenery and wholesome 
English life, of which he sends two other smaller but not less 
delicate studies, “Sonning on Thames” (339) and © Autumn 
Tints ” (344)—Mr. Hartley's “Evening” (163), in spite of its 
bareness, and Mr. Mark Fisher's “ Winter Fare ” (165). Amongst 
the figure pictures, Mr. Jacomb Hood's large decorative work, 
the “Triumph of Spring ” (170), will attract considerable notice. 
Mr. Matthew Hale’s “In the Temple Gardens” (175), Mr: 
Cottman’s “At the Spinning Wheel” (169), Mr. Lorimer’s 
“Christmas Eve” (131), and Mrs. Henrietta Rae’s “Reverie” 
(87), also deserve notice. 

The water-colours, although not numerous, include some 
careful work, both by well-known and comparatively little- 
known artists, as, for example, Mrs. Edmund Gosse’s “ Prim- 
rose-hill ” (238), Miss Donald Smith's “ Waterloo-place ” (237), 
Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s * Catarina” (240), Mrs. Savile Clark’s 
“ Derelict ” (262), Mr. H. Caffieri’s “Sand-banks” (265), and 
Mr. J. O'Connor's “ Sketches in Seville” (271). 

In sculpture, Mr. T, Nelson Maclean's portraits are the most 
distinctive features of the small collection, and are uniformly 
distinguished by vigour and lightness of touch. In more 
imaginative work—which, by-the-way, comes from amateurs— 
may be mentioned that of Mr. Baden Powell, Mr, Wade, and 
Count Gleichen. 

Here we close our brief survey of the present Grosvenor ; 
and enough has been said to show that, whilst to the public it 
offers sufficient attractions from “old” masters, it opens the 
door wide to the younger and less-known talent which is 
constantly endeavouring to force its way into notice, but not 
always finds its opportunity. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“The New Covenant” (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) is an ode 
written by Robert Buchanan for the opening of the 
Glasgow Exhibition in May, and set to music by Dr. Mac- 
kenzie. The text includes a stirring invocation to the “ dark 
sea-born city,” and a reference to former stormy times of the 
old Covenanters—the concluding “epode” pointing to the 
new covenant: “To band for ever in faithful love, till all our 
kind are free; to spread tho gifts of peace with brave en- 
deavour from shining sea to sea!”—coneluding with the old 
metrical version of the Hundredth Psalm, “ All people that 
on earth do dwell.” Dr. Maekenzie’s music comprises many 
striking choral effects of a bold and impressive kind, with 
harmonic transitions that afford some varied contrasts, a good 
musical climax being obtained by the closing use of the church 
tune known as * The Old Hundredth.” The piece, when rendered 
with its intended surroundings, vocal and instrumental, can 
scarcely fail to prove worthy of its purpose. 

“A Song of Thanksgiving ” is another ‘ piéce d’occasion,” 
for chorus and orchestra, composed by Mr. Cowen, for the 
opening of this year’s Melbourne Centennial Wxhibition. 
Tt will also be performed at the Hereford Festival in Septem- 
ber. The words are selected from the Psalms. The opening 
strains are appropriately bright and jubilant, with-some good 
orchestral elaborations in the accompaniments, the first and 
principal movement being well sustained. In good contrast 
to this comes an expressive “ Lento non troppo” (“ Except the 
Lord build the house”), followed by the final chorus, ** We, Thy 
people,” the triumphal choral strains and brilliant orchestra- 
tion of which form a highly effective climax. ‘This work is 
also published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

“Gondelied” is the title of a gondola song for the piano- 
forte, by Catherine Heaton, published by Messrs. R. Cocks and 
Co. This piece, in the style of a “lied ohne worte,” has a 
flowing melody ; a rippling character prevailing in the accom- 
paniment, in contrast to the syncopation which pervades the 
upper part. The change from the “andante” to the inter- 
vening ‘“ maestoso” in three-four is lively, but somewhat too 
much in the waltz style to be quite in keeping with the other 
portions. It is, however, altogether a bright pianoforte piece. 

Messrs. Enoch and Sons publish some pleasing vocal music 
suitable for drawing-room use. “ Your Hand in Mine,” by J. L. 
Roeckel. is a love-song with a flowing melody, with some 
effective phrases in the pastoral style. ‘ Parted or Near,” by 
F. L. Moir, is also a song of a sentimental character, which 
will lend itself well to a sympathetic voice and expressive 
delivery. An additional (optional) violin accompaniment will 
be found to enhance the effect. * Allina Garden Fair” is both 
written and composed by M. Watson. The verses are sentimental 
without being affected, and the vocal setting is very reflective 
of them, some changes of tempo and rhythm answering well to 
the varied shades of feeling. Another song in which the 
composer is also the poet is “ Pray for Me,” by Lord Henry 
Somerset. A sad sentiment is unaffectedly conveyed in some 
smoothly-wzitten verses, which are allied to strains of an 
essentially vocal character that are simple in style without 
being commonplace. An occasional variation of tempo has a 
good effect. “The Snow-clad Mountains” and “The Choir 
Immortal.” both by P. Rodney, are settings of impressive lines 
of a serious cast—in the first instance by Frank F’. Stone, in 
the other case, by Whyte-Melville. In each song Mr. Rodney 
has supplied music specially suitable to the requirements, 
and well calculated for vocal effect. All the songs just 
specified are issued by Messrs. Enoch and Sons in various keys, 
so as to suit any register of voice, which in no case, however, 
need be of exceptional compass. 

“Revoir. Intermezzo,” and “Reverie,” are transcriptions 
from the originals of M. Bourne, by Signor G. Papini, the 
eminent violinist, whose adaptations are made for his instru- 
ment with pianoforte accompaniment. The pieces are well 
contrasted in their respective styles of calm and vivacity, and 
the arrangements are skilfully made, the fingering and other 
directions in the violin part being valuable aids to the players. 
Messrs. Aschenbere and Co, are the publishers. é 

““S6lv Bryllup Marsch” is the title of a pianoforte piece 
composed by Frances Coplestone. and dedicated to the Princess 
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of Wales, in honour of the Silver Wedding. It isa bright and 
spirited piece, with a well-contrasted intermediate trio. It is 
published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., from © 
whom we also have the commencement ofthe first series of 
Oscar Beringer’s “ Easy Classics for the Pianoforte,” a collection 
of movements adapted from classical masters, and well suited 
for juvenile students. The fingering supplied by Mr. Beringer 
is especially valuable, as coming from so thorough a master of 
the technics of pianoforte playing. . 

“To Julia Weeping” (words by Thomas Moore) and “I'll 
tend thy Bower” (words by William Ferguson) are songs to 
which Mr. Hamish MacCunn has supplied the music. This 
gentleman recently had a very characteristi¢ orchestral piece, 
“The Ship o’ the Fiend,” produced at one of the London 
Symphony concerts, and afterwards at the Crystal Palace, 
which attracted very favourable notice, as recorded at the 
time. His songs are graceful productions, the first well suited 
for impressive declamation, the other in a more flowing style. 
Messrs. Paterson and Sons are the publishers. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Robert Southey» The Story of His Life Written in His Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis (D. Lothrop Company, Boston).—The 
personal character of that versatile and accomplished man of 
letters, who wrote epic poems and romances in verse, bio- 
graphies and histories in a style whichis nearly the standard 
of good modern prose, and various contributions to critical 
and controversial literature, is worthy of | remembrance for 
its private virtues. Few eminent men of, the literary pro- 
fession have lived more consistently up to the mark of that 
which should be the highest in their calling as scholars and 
authors, bound to seek what is good and right and fair in the 
world of learning and thinking, whence also their practical 
example ought to be deserving of esteem. Southey was one 
of the most amiable and respectable of his distinguished con- 
temporaries; and this selection from his abundant corre- 
spondence with many friends, among whom were Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Lockhart, Landor, Henry Taylor, and 
others well known to fame, proves his excellent qualities of 
mind and heart, and shows his behaviour in domestic and 
social relations. His letters to such men are valuable for the 
expressions of mature opinions on literary, ethical, and 
political topics ; but the interest belonging: to the growth of 
individual character from early youthis more strongly exhibited 
ina fragment of autobiography, coming down to his school-days 
at Westminster, and in letters written before he took up his 
residence at Greta Hall, near Keswick. The son of an un- 
thrifty Bristol linen-draper, his childhood was partly spent 
with a maiden aunt at Bath, and his education was fitful and 
irregular ; even at Westminster School, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, he somehow missed the advantages of a sound mental 
discipline. But his native literary faculty was precocious, 
and a visit to Portugal, where his maternal uncle held the 
post of British Chaplain, inspired him with a fruitful pre- 
dilection for romantic history, tales of chivalry and adventure, 
and the varied aspects of national life in different ages. This 
disposition, with his taste for metrical composition, produced 
the ingenious narratives of “Thalaba,” “The Curse of Kehama,” 
“Don Roderick,” and “ Madoe,” besides “ Joan of Arc,” com- 
menced at the age of twenty. They were mostly finished by 
the year 1805, or 1807, and might have been read by some 
people a little longer, but for the more powerful fascination 
of Scott and Byron. To be sure, Southey became Poet 
Laureate ; but that is a fading garland. ‘The unripeness of 
Southey’s mind at the time when those poems were conceived 
is sufficiently apparent ; but it was not less manifested in his 
preparations to join with Coleridge, Lovell, Burnett, Heath, 
and Allen, and with the ladies of several Bristol families, in 
founding their projected commonwealth of experimental 
* Tsocracy” on the shore of America. Yet he chose a quiet 
dwelling-place among the Cumberland lakes and mountains, 
and made his abode there nearly forty years. His career during 
that long period was not eventful, but was happy, useful, and 
honourable, with which qualities he was wisely content, never 
desiring riches, and declining a baronetcy, nor wishing to 
emulate, if he could, the builder of Abbotsford. This was a 
good example of life ; and the present compiler of his letters, 
Mr. John Dennis, has our thanks for the memorial he supplies 
in this acceptable volume ; for Southey, though not one of the 
“immortals,” has some who are unwilling to forget him 
entirely among the elders of our own generation. 

Our Sentimental Journey through Hrance. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell (Longmans).—With a pleasant re- 
membrance of the “ New Canterbury Pilgrimage.” made on a 
tandem tricycle by the American artist and his clever wife in 
the track of old Chaucer's merry cavaleade who told the 
famous Tales, we take up this inviting new volume. Mrs. 


Pennell is a lively humorist, fond of innocent fun in a 
ladylike manner ; and her whim of follawing the course of 


” 


Sterne’s amusing “Journey,” and frequently imitating his 
tricks of style, or affecting to experience his fantastic moods, 
in her literary journal of this holiday trip, is carried out with 
taste and skill. Her husband’s numerous sketches of bits of 
landscape, quaint French towns and villages, and figures or 
groups of people, are very characteristic of the country, and 
often very pretty. Their road, as shown in a queer map of 
burlesque design, lay from Calais by Abbeyille and Amiens to 
Paris, where they made no stay, thence by, Fontainebleau and 
Montargis to the Upper Loire, and farther south by Nevers 
to the Cevennes; thence over Mont ‘Tarare eastward to 
Lyons and the Rhone, with the intention of getting 
on through Savoy to Piedmont; but this narrative leaves 
them not far beyond Vienne. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
must be strong and expert, as well as, enterprising, per- 
formers on the machine which has of Jate years become 
available for tourists. One day, favoured by the powerful 
wind at their backs, they travelled above 120 kilométres ; but 
their rate of progression was sometimes yexatiously reduced 
by the state of the roads, and the paré of stones would oblige 
them to dismount and walk in many inhabited places. French 
bicyclists were met, here and there ; buta lady doing her part 
on the fore-seat of a tricycle was a novel sight to most of the 
rural folk, and this adventurous pair were sometimes laughed 
at, generally stared at, and always barked at by dogs. At the 
inns, where they conversed sociably with the natives and 
travellers of different classes, who behaved to them very 
civilly, Mrs. Pennell, speaking French more fluently than her 
husband, gathered much diverting acquaintance with the 
provincial mind and its habits and manners. Her description 
of the picturesque scenery of the Forest of Fontainebleau, and 
of Barbizon, a noted resort of artists, which was the abode of 
the eminent painter Millet, will probably recall memories 
of that neighbourhood to many of our own countrymen 
with similar tastes and pursuits. The various accidents 
and damages that befel the tricycle, not being fatal to its use, 
and the occasional discomforts of rainy weather, rough ground, 
and inferior lodging, were borne so cheerfully and bravely 
that, if all women had the same spirit, any man would like 
to take his wife on a similar journey, if himself sufficiently 
master of the art of riding upon wheels. 
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ACROSS TWO OCEANS: SKETCH BY LoOUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 

Nineteenth Century—* The Defencelessness of London,” an 
alarming title, is shown by General Sir Edward Hamley, a 
great military authority ; he does not ask for costly permanent 
fortifications; but would have all the metropolitan and suburban 
Volunteers, with a local artillery force, specially trained to 
hold certain defensive positions. Mr. Gladstone reviews the 
remarkable novel, “ Robert Elsmere,” which we noticed last 
week, and earnestly protests against its tendency to discredit 
the orthodox theological doctrines. Lord Thring’s stringent 
analysis of the Local Government Bill is accompanied with 
disapproving comments ; and Lord Lymington finds fault with 
Mr. Curzon’s proposals for the Reform of the House of Lords. 
Mr. Swinburne’s critical essay on Ben Jonson, and Sir Fitz- 
james Stephen’s examination of Professor Max Miiller’s 
“Science of Thought,” are concluded. The confusion prevail- 
ing in the Admiralty administration is further exposed by 
Lord Charles Beresford. <A strategic and tactical study of the 
earliest battles, in Alsace, between the French and Germans in 
August, 1870, is contributed by Mr. Childers. ‘The moral and 
intellectual condition of France at this day is gravely diagnosed 
by Mr. Frederick Myers. 

Contemporary Reriew—A lecture by Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, M.P., delivered to an audience of truth-seekers in 
political economy. on the “ Occupation of Land,” cannot fail to 
be instructives > Phe condition of the North American Indians, 
personally examined and historically studied by Francis 
Parkman, of Boston, during forty years of faithful labour, is 
the subject of an interesting essay. Mr. G, Wyndham exposes 
the statistical mis-statements of Mr. Michael Davitt respecting 
Irish landlords. ‘Vechnical education in Board schools is 
advocated by Miss Rosamond Davenport-Hill. Mr. W. Smart, 
in “The Dislocations of Industry,” explains the most frequent 
cause of distress among the working classes. The blots and 
stains of “ The Civil List” are pointed out by Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Connoisseurs of French painting may learn what are the art 
principles and methods of Carolus Duran. Principal Donald- 
son's treatise on the position of women in ancient Rome is 
learned and thoughtful. The Rev. Dr. W. Wright narrates a 
striking recent example of the Papal literary censorship. Mr. 
T. P. Gill, M.P., exhibits the faults in the working of the 
American Congress. 

National Revicw.—Hereis the declaration signed by members 
of the House of Commons who are eldest sons of Peers, and 
who are both of the Conservative and of the Liberal Party, in 
favour of reforming the House of Lords by creating life 
peerages, and, in the opinion of some of them, also by limiting 
the hereditary peerage, either with a system of selection or a 
test of service. The late Mr. Matthew Arnold’s proposal of a 
partial disestablishment of the Church of England in Wales, 
giving a share of its endowments to Welsh Nonconformists, 
meets an opponent in Lord Selborne. “Italy in England ” is 
the inviting title of Mr. Gallenga’s account of the approaching 
Italian Exhibition in London. Miss Helen Zimmern supplies 
a discriminating criticism of the genius and writings of 
Berthold Auerbach. Religion among the working classes, 
British administration in Egypt, “ Fair Trade” Protectionism, 
and “ Conservatism and Property,” the last subject treated by 
Mr. W. H. Mallock, are topics which have been much discussed. 
Mr. Philip Bagenal relates anecdotes of the gross misbehaviour 
of Irish boards of guardians, in answer to the claim of Ireland 
for more local self-government. Mr. Alfred Austin’s personal 
reminiscences of Mr. Matthew Arnold are those of congenial 


friendship. 
Blackwood’s Magazine—The story of “A Stiffnecked 
Generation” is continued. ‘“ Hymns and Hymnals” is an 


indignant exposure of the practice of altering and garbling 
religious lyrics, usually spoiling their graces as poetry and per- 
verting the sentiments.of their authors, in books compiled for 
churches or Dissenting congregations. Lady Hamilton’s cha- 
racter has an ardent champion in Mr. John Paget, who severely 
condemns the recent biographical work of Mr. Jeaffreson. The 
title of ** Wanderings and Wild Sport beyond the Himalayas” 
sufficiently describes the article. The conspiracy of the 
murderers of Rizziois once more narrated. Golf-players. their 
ways and moods, are surveyed froma psychological standpoint ; 
while a philologist, Dr. Charles Mackay, applies his scrutiny to 
bits of English and French slang. There is an article on the 
prospects of the English country gentry. 

Murray's Magazine—Her Royal Highness Princess Christian 
honours this magazine with a brief treatise on artistic needle- 
work. ‘London Beautiful” sounds too good to be true; yet 
Mr. Whitmore, M.P., shows that we ought not to despair of 
further improvement in the amenity of our town architecture 
and street aspects. Mr. W. M. Acworth describes the Great 
Western Railway and its working. Mrs. Bishop (the renowned 
lady-traveller, Miss Isabella Bird) relates her observations last 
winter in the South of Ireland. Two Oxford undergraduates, 
a young gentleman of a College not named, and a young lady 
of St. Margaret’s Hall, respectively communicate the hourly 
incidents of “ A Day of His Life,” and “ A Day of Her Life,” 
at the University which is hospitable to students of either sex. 
An essay on old. family plate, a description of trout-fishing 
haunts on the rivers of Finland, and instalments of * Jack’s 
Father,” a story by Mr. W. E. Norris, and of Lucas Malet’s 
“ Counsel of Perfection,” make up the rest. | 

Longman's Magazine.—tThe story of “ Eve,” by the author 
of “John Herring,’ has reached its forty - first chapter. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson presents the physiological arguments in 
favour of a vegetarian diet. Mr. H. O. Nethercote’s volume 
on the history of the Pytchley Hunt is reviewed by an old 
comrade. ‘Women’s Work and Wages,” by Mr. David Schloss, 
is a sad account of London sempstresses, chiefly drawn from 
the report of Mr. Lakeman, the Factories Act Inspector. An 
old acyuaintance, “A. K. H. B.,” discourses in his old style on 
the marble statue of the slain Archbishop of St. Andrews in 
the cathedral of that ilk. Three chapters are added to “ Uncle 
Pierce.” 

Macmillan’s Magazine.—Mr. W.-E. Norris concludes his 
tale of * Chris.,” who was Christina Compton up to this time, 
and finally becomes Christina Severne. ‘lhe character, life, 
talk, and writings of that delightful humourist, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, are estimated by Mr. Saintsbury with general 
fairness. ‘“ Gentlemen Emigrants” is an article treating of the 
chances for middle-class youths going to Manitoba, or Colorado, 
or Texas, to escape the work of the desk or book-learning. 
Lady Verney has gathered some particulars of rustic life in 
the North Yorkshire moorlands sixty years ago. ‘The delimi- 
tation of the Russo-Afghan boundary is critically examined. 
The Rey. J. Fraser preaches a very wise sermon against the 
narrow and rigid exclusion of the graces and innocent gaieties 
of life by the extreme creed of Puritanism. Mr. Henry 
Jamess story, “The Reverberator,” still loiters with some 
Americans in Paris. 

Cornhill—Yet another story of magical powers! “The 
Eaves-dropper” has got the receipt of fern-seed, and walks 
invisible ; but his confessions, so far, are a poor attempt at 
drollery. How much more powerfully this idea has been 
worked out in “ The Ring of Gyges”! <A truly pathetic story, 
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quietly but impressively told. is that of “ Mr. Sandfo :an 
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artist hitherto prosperous, sixty years of age, fondly devoted 
to his wife and children, suddenly loses his faculty, and can 
no longer paint a picture that will sell ; he has insured his life 
for the benefit of his family, and he silently wishes to die ; 
this mercy comes to him by the accidental overturning of a 
carriage. Mr. George Gissing’s novel, “ A Life’s Morning,’ 
proceeds in its course. 

Time.—The editor, Mr. Walter Sichel, analyses the romantic 
vein in the writings of Lord Beaconsfield, and his style in 
descriptions of landscape scenery ; but omits to notice his still 
finer descriptions of saloon decorations and furniture, of 
jewellery, millinery, and upholstery, which he made equally 
“romantic.” In the present crisis of German affairs, Mr. Karl 
Blind’s comparison of “ ‘The Old Emperor and the New” might 
have some political interest, but it is pervaded by a spirit of 
bitter enmity to the aged Sovereign who lately died, and whose 
earlier actions, in 1848 and 1849 are injuriously misrepresented. 
The account of Mrs. Salis Schwabe’s “ Froebel Institution” at 
Naples, for the training of Kindergarten teachers, is worthy 
of notice. . “ State Colonisation,” by Lord Meath, and a treatise 
on cremation, are not unimportant. 

English Illustrated. —The late Kaiser Wilhelm is the sub- 
ject of interesting recollections preserved by Mr. G. M. Rhodes, 
a former resident at Berlin, and accompanied by several good 
portraits. Professor W. Minto’s historical romance of the 
time of Richard III. proceeds with fresh incidents, one being 
a speech by the famous demagogue preacher, John Ball. 
Hinchingbrooke, near Huntingdon, with associations of Crom- 
well, is described in “Glimpses of Old English Homes” ; 
Canterbury and Dover, in “ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways.” 

Woman's World.—* The Uses of a Drawing-room,” “ May 
Fashions,” and “Something about Needlewomen” are surely 
appropriate to this magazine. Literary tastes are consulted by 
the account of “ Modern Greek Poets”; and readers with a 
turn for history may be pleased with the notes upon Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, and even those upon Dublin Castle ; 
while the legend of St. George, by the late Dr. Anna Kings- 
ford, appeals to lovers of romantic chivalry. 

Atalanta.—‘ The White Man’s Foot,” Mr. Grant Allen’s 
story of an adventure on the verge of the tremendous volcanic 
crater of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, may vie with the conceptions 
of Mr. Rider Haggard. ‘Child Faces,” an essay on a series of 
charming photographs, affords the purest pleasure. “The 
Lady of the Forest,” by L. T. Meade, and “ The Gold-fish,” by 
Lady Lindsay, are agreeable fiction. Girl students will always 
find in “ Atalanta ” much that is useful to them. 

Harper's Monthly.—With an account, necessarily super- 
ficial, of “London as a Literary Centre,’ this New York 
magazine gives portraits of Mr. Kinglake, Mr. Froude, Lord 
Lytton, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor 
Tyndall, Professor Huxley, Cardinal Newman, Cardinal 
Manning, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Mallock, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. J. A. Symonds, Miss Ingelow, and other writers of 
the day. To us in London, perhaps, there is a fresher interest 
in the description of Chicago, or im that of Denver, close to the 
Rocky Mountains. Russia, as usual, is expected to engage the 
American reader, with the convicts working in Siberian salt- 
mines ; and Algiers is further described. Mr. William Black 
goes on with * In Far Lochaber.” 

Seribner’s Magazine.—A scientific and practical account of 
the various inventions of explosives, by Mr. C. E. Munroe, 
chemist to the United States Torpedo Corps, is likely to afford 
valuable information. ‘Uhe labours and perils of New York and 
Boston pilots are described as they occur “In the Steamer’s 
Track.” The history of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan is related 
under the title, “The Centre of the Republic.” On our side of 
the Atlantic, Alexander Pope is made the subject of a fresh 
study. The decorative art of Japanese vases seems to be as 
interesting. just now, to connoisseurs there as here. 

The Century.—Russian “ exiles” and convicts: undergoing 
penal servitude in Siberia, whose condition has been personally 
inspected by Mr. George Kennan, occupy many pages, with 
numerous engravings. The authentic history of President 
Lincoln’s Government, and of the American Civil War, has a 
permanent value. A statistical computation of “the chances 
of being hit in battle” is founded on the experiences of that 
war, and may not be applicable to the shooting of European 
troops with improved rifles at the present day. The inquiry 
concerning the actual working of the English Episcopalian 
Church in America during the colonial period does not add 
much to its credit. Mr. Henry James and other popular 
writers contribute pieces of fiction. 


NOVELS. 
Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By 
Walter Besant. Three vols. (Chatto and Windus).—The un- 
failing sprightliness of this author’s lively fancies, and his 
humorous habit of poising his thought on a finely-drawn wire 
of benevolent irony, with a delicate balance, as it were, between 
jest and earnest, seldom fail to be entertaining. He deals in 
this story with a notorious feature of modern social vanity 
and folly, which the more deserves his satire as it is based on 
fraudulent imposture, favoured by ignorant stupidity and by 
morbid conceit, and extremely pernicious to morality. We had 
occasion, last August, to notice four several works of fiction, 
in which clever and practised writers availed themselves of 
the kind of imaginative interest that may be evoked from that 
deplorable superstition, the belief in occult influences, mesmeric 
or spiritualistic, whether pursued in the name of philosophical 
curiosity or of theosophic “revelations,” transcending the 
common faculties of sense and the ordinary mental powers. 
The still more alarming extension of these groundless notions 
to that of the practitioner gaining a permanent control over 
the feelings, thoughts, and will of the patient, destroying in- 
dividual freedom of action, and forcibly overcoming the personal 
motives of conscience or affection, has been gratuitously 
introduced into some tales of recent publication. It was re- 
marked by us, on that occasion, that the novelist who chose to 
employ such materials, not sharing the false belief, had no 
right to affect, for mere literary purposes, a tone of implied 
reliance on the real possibility of these transactions, leaving 
the narrative to excite sensations of awe and mystery ; but 
that he should end by removing the deceptive impression. Mr. 
Walter Besant, who does not abuse his inventive genius by 
favouring delusions harmful to mankind, has sought to pro- 
vide an antidote to those unwholesome stories, by relating the 
detection and discomfiture of a professional “Spiritualist,” 
Herr Paulus, who was also a “ Mesmerist,” and one of the 
most accomplished of the tribe of cheating rogues. This 
example, on the whole, is likely to be salutary ; though it 
appears to us questionable whether the portraiture of the 
youthful adventurer in such an amiable guise, as an object of 
so much tender feminine regard and sympathy, to be so 
lightly punished, after all, and so easily forgiven, is 
not an ethical misconception. 
Trinder, the- son of. an obscure storekeeper in a New 
England village; he is ambitions and unscrupulous, and 
failing in an attempt to win fame as a poet, becomes the 
pupil of an American “ Medium,” Professor Melchers, of New 
York, who gains much money by pretended communications 
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from the “Spirit World.” They come secretly to Europe, 
visit Paris and other foreign cities, and then in London com- 
mence an attack on the rich, pompous, vain, and ready dupe 
of trickery, Mr. Cyrus Brudenel, for many years reputed the 
chief patron of the Spiritualist sect. In the character and 
behaviour of this elderly gentleman, a retired ship-owner 
married to a lady of title, we recognise Mr. Besant’s creation 
of the greatest fool, so far as we know, yet conceived by 
English novelists; a boon that will perhaps be appreciated 
when real fools are scarcer in England than at present, if 
Mr. Brudenel is destined to be immortal. The aspiring 
American youth, who has called himself Paolo or Paul, is 
supplied with money by old Melchers, and with a letter of 
introduction from a noted Russian lady correspondent to 
Mr. Brudenel and his wife, Lady Augusta, in whose house he 
is entertained as “ Herr Panlus,” their petted guest, for more 
than a month. His rare personal beauty, his refined and 
dignified manners, and the sanctified mysticism of his pious 
discourse, impose on all except two of the family and their 
usual visitors : the exceptions are Mr. Brudenel’s daughter, 
Miss Sibyl Dodona Brudenel, and her cousin, Tom Langston, a 
sturdy and sceptical student of physical science. Herr Paulus far 
out-does the stale performances of the old mediums, Lavinia 
Medlock and Emanuel Chick ; he makes Cicely Langston, a 
blind girl, see her long-lost brother, Sir Perceval. sailing in a 
ship as a common. seaman, and produces an instantaneous 
spirit-photograph of this vision; he brings from Calcutta, 
with the speed of electricity, a printed copy of that day’s 
number of an Indian newspaper, at least one bearing that 
day's date. He tells no end of lies about himself and the 
“Sages of the Ancient Way,” by whom he was instructed in 
Abyssinia ; the holy and blessed Patriarch, Izak ibn Menelek, 
the possessor of Solomon’s eternal Book of Wisdom, speaks to 
Herr Paulus every day. Mr. Brudenel, desiring to learn this 
spiritual lore, is thrown into mesmeric trances by Herr Paulus, 
who then begins to meddle with the pecuniary affairs of the 
family ; but his proceedings are highly inconsistent, and we 
do not find his motives intelligibly explained afterwards. He 
forces Mr. Brudenel unconsciously to write letters to bankers 
and others, for the selling out of shares in a Limited Liability 
Company, to the amount of £35,000, in which the fortunes of 
Sibyl, Tom Langston, her lover, and Cicely, his sister, were 
inyested ; and he causes this money to be transferred to the 
bank accounts of three imaginary persons, namely—Izak 
wa Menelek, a fictitious American General, and a fictitious 
indoo of Bombay. It would naturally be supposed that Herr 
Paulus, who actually draws the money in their names, and 
thus undoubtedly commits a felony, intends to rob Mr. 
Brudenel; this, however, is not the case. He knew, from 
accidental information, that the company was about to fail, 
and that the investments would be lost ; and, in pure friend- 
ship to Sibyl, Tom, and Cicely, he adopted this roundabout, 
positively criminal, device in order to save their portions, 
which he quietly hands over to them, on a birthday, when due 
from Mr. Brudenel, the bewildered father and guardian. We 
can make nothing of it but that Mr. Besant’s first purpose was 
probably to depict his fascinating hero as an atrocious thief 
and swindler, who should be sentenced to penal servitude ; 
and that he afterwards resolved to convert Herr Paulus into a 
gallant young gentleman of chivalrous honour and generosity 
with regard to money matters, only misled by the noble love 
of power and distinction. At any rate, Tom Langston and 
Sibyl, whose attachment to each other is also gratified by the 
aid of Herr Paulus, remain his obliged and steadfast friends ; 
though Tom has watched him closely and discovered all his 
lies and tricks, even to the villanies of opening Mr. Brudenel’s 
desks and drawers, and reading his private letters. The 
further transfigurations of this fantastic personage are 
still more unnatural; he falls in love with Hetty Medlock, 
the beautiful daughter of a declining ‘“ medium,” and 
thereby not only loses his mesmeric power, in accordance 
with a psychical law of which he was warned by Pro- 
fessor Melchers, but instantly repents, as he says, of having 
so long practised the spiritualistic imposture. Mr. Besant, 
however, will-hardly persuade the most sentimental of young 
ladies that such a complete moral regeneration could be 
effected, in a day or two, by the mere avowal of mutual fond- 
ness between two persons of opposite sexes. ‘lhe whole action 
of the story occupies but six or seven weeks; and this con- 
summate liar, cheat. and hypocrite, Herr Paulus, though only 
twenty-five years of age, has been seven years an adept in his 
infamous vocation. He determines to give it up, indeed, when 
he finds himself deprived of the mesmeric faculty ; when 
Mr. Brudenel complains of having been misled into discredit- 
able treachery with regard to the credit of the Company ; and 
when Professor Melchers refuses to give Paul a share of the 
large earnings of their previous impostures. A sudden fit of 
shame and penitence, under these circumstances of defeat, 
seconded by the feeble Hetty’s tardy aversion to practices in 
which her father and mother have long been engaged, does not 
strike us as particularly edifying ; and the justice of the case 
would better have been consulted by ‘Tom Langston kicking 
him down-stairs. His subsequent appearence at the solemn 
Conference of Spiritualists, to confess and renounce the base 
arts in vogue among the ministers of that impious and mis- 
chievous persuasion—the more impious from their cant of 
piety—finishes this clever but unsatisfactory story. The author 
has much exaggerated, perhaps from want of accurate study, 
the phenomena of hypnotic paralysis of mental activity :; the 
liability to receive suggestions of ideas and emotional 
impulses from an operator, and to entertain various hallucin- 
ations; all which is now familiar to scientific mental 
pathologists. An authentic account of these facts, which 
entirely supersedes the false theory of mesmerism, of any- 
thing like “animal magnetism,” or direct transmission of 
will-force from one human brain and nerve-system to another, 
was recently published in the “ International Scientific 
Series.” ‘lhe experimental investigations at the Salpétriére 
Hospital in Paris, by Messrs. Charcot, Binet, and Téré, 
reported in that volume, proved beyond doubt the fallacy of 
mesmerism, as well as of spiritualism; and these baneful 
delusions should be extirpated with as little forbearance as 
would be due to a revival of the belief in sorcery and witch- 
craft, or any other falsehood that poisoned social life in the 
Dark Ages. So far as concerns pretended intercourse with 
disembodied “spirits,” either communicating messages direct 
to mankind, or rapping mahogany-tables, or lifting and turning 
the household furniture, or scribbling on paper and on slates. 
a description of such tricks may not be out of place in a 
lively novel of the present day. Mr. Besant has written, we 
are sure, in the interest of truth, honesty, and good sense, 
though in this story with an imperfect conception of the 
practical relations of the characters and situations that he 
endeavours to represent ; but he is always very amusing. 


Mr. J. W. Phillips, Gladstonian Liberal, has been elected 
member for Mid-Lanark by 3847 votes ; Mr. Bousfield, Unionist, 
polling 2917, and Mr. Hardie, labour candidate, 617. : 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have sealed the certificate 
necessary to enable her Majesty in Council to found the new 
bishopric of Wakefield, as contemplated by the Bishoprics Act, 
1878. 


